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f  ft  E  F  A  C  E 

TO  THE 

ESSAY  ON  THE  NERVES, 


-EtIaVING  publiflied  feveral  chymical  and 
medical  treatifes  that  have  been  honoured  with 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Public,  I  have  been 
induced  to  refume  my  pen  on  a  fubjeft  which  ii 
of  the  moft  interefting  nature  to  the  community 
at  large.  There  being  no  matter  on  v/hich  the 
happinefs  of  mankind  more  depends  than  on  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  health,  to  enquire  in- 
to what  is  that  fyftem  which  either  preferves  or 
deftroys  the  conftitution,  fuggefted  itfelf  as  that 
which  muft  claim  the  moft  general  attention. 
Enquiries  may  be  made  into  theories  and  prac- 
tices, but  none  can  be  fo  immediately  requifite, 
or  fo  likely  to  prove  ufeful,  as  that  which  relates 
to  the  firft  caufes  of  health  and  difeafe.  *  Having; 
examined  every  hypodiefis  relating  to  phyfic  and 
the  conftitution  of  man,  none  appears  ,fo  elTen- 
tially  deferving  notice  as  the  fyitem  of  the  nerves. 
From  every  inveftigation,  I  am  convinced  they 
polfefs  the  firft  principles  of  preferving  health  or 
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incurring  difeafe.  In  order,  therefore,  to  trace 
in  what  manner  the  feeds  of  health  or  ficknefs 
firft  produce  their  beneficial  or  injurious  effects 
from  the  nerves,  the  following  pages  are  impar- 
tially devoted.  In  this  enquiry,  the  errors  of 
former  theorifts  are  difplayed,  the  real  nature  of 
the  nerves  afcertained,  their  ufes .  developed,  •  and 
their  difeafes  defcribed.  So  that,  from,  this  brief 
inveftigation,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  the 
fource  of  his  own  health  or  diforder,  and  be 
enabled  to  apply  the  moft  effeftual  means  of  pre- 
ferving  or  reftoring  his  conftitution. 


AN  ENQUIRY 


INTO 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  EXISTENCE  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  ANIMAL 

SPIRITS. 

.  r  [j  "i 

O  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  nerves,  it  is  necefTary 
to  enquire  into  their  .final  caufe.  From  this  will  be, 
afcertained  their  nature,  principle  of  operation,  and 
by  what  they  may  be  injured  or  preferved.  This 
knowledge  obtained,  will  direft  us  in  the  difcovery  of 
what  are  nervous  complaints,  their  origin,  and  their 
remedies. 

The  many  that  have  written  upon  this  fubjeft  have 
chiefly  difputed  on  their  principle  of  moving  the 
mufcles  of  the  human  frame  by  mechanical  contraBion 
and  dilatation,  denying  their  being  tubular,  and,  thus, 
dlfputing  the  polTibility  of  their  being  the  canals  of 
animal  fpirits.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  con- 
tended that  they  were  not  folid  fibres,'  but  were  tubes 
which  conveyed  the  animal  fpirits  into  the  mufcles, 
and  thus  dilated  or  contracted  them.  Each  of  thefc 
feemcd  to  have  attained  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  truth 
of  the  nervous  principle.  From  this  error,  thofe  who 
denied  the  nerves  being  the  canals  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
led  to  the  miltake  of  difbelieving  that  vital  power  on 
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which,  not  only  the  health, — and  difeafe, — but  even 
the  exiftence  of  human  nature  immediately  depends. 
And  thofe  who  have  contended  that  the  neryes  were 
the  vehicles  of  the  animal  fpirits,  which  ferved  to 
dilate  or  contra6l  the  mufcies,  dellroyed  that  mechani- 
cal energy  of  the  nerves  thenifelves,  from  whence  all 
mufcular  motion  originates.  That  the  nerves  poflTefs 
alone  the  power  of  moving  the  mufcies  has  been  dc- 
monftrated  by  feveral  experiments  diat  have  been 
made  by  Galvanic  Eufebius  Valli,  and  others,  on 
animal  eleftricity.t  From  the  many  ingenious  trials 
that  the  latter  made  upon  feveral  frogs,  he  conftantly 
obferved  that  when  there  remained  the  lead  irritability 
in  their  limbs,  he  found  they  were  capable  of  being 
moved  in  proportion  to  the  communication  made  be- 
tween the  coating  and  the  nerve.  From  this  he  not 
only  juftly  concluded  that  the  nerves  had  the  power 
of  affording  mufcular  motion  —  but  that  it  alfo  con- 
tinued longer  in  their  extremities  than  in  their  origin. 

From  ligatures  upon  the  brachial  plexus  and  tying 
the  phreniG  nerve  of  feveral  animals,  he  found,  from 
eleftrifying  them  in  this  ftate,  that  when  the  nerves  are 
tied,  the  eleftrical  fluid,  meeting  with  a  better  con 
duftor,  leaves  its  ufual  courfe.  But,  that  it  always 
follows  the  channels  of  the  nerves  when  it  has  no 
other  courfe  to  take.  When  the  eleftric  fluid  is 
weakened,  either  it  is  inaftive  or  elfehas  notfufficient 
energy  ^o  irritate  the  mufcular  fibre.*  Thefe  are  ad- 
duced as  incontefl;ible  evidences  of  the  nerves  moving 
the  mufcies,  and  their  debility  being  chiefly  caufed  by 
the  eleftric  fluid  being,  by  fome  means,  weakened  or 
exhaufted. 

Having,  thus,  fl;ated  in  what  the  advocates  for  each 
fyftem  appear  to  have  erred,  the  following  arguments 
will  be  offered  to  fliew  that  the  nerves  are  the  canals 
of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  that  they  dilate  or  contrafcl 

the 

f  See  Eufebius  Valli's  Experiments  on  Animal  Eleflricity,  p.  37. 
*  Valli's  Animal  Electricity,  p.  59, 
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tlie  mufcles  of  the  hiLnaan  frame  by  their  own  pofitive 
energy,  and  not  by  the  medium  of  pouring  or  with^ 
holding  the  animal  fpirits. 

The  nerves  being  here  afferted  to  be  the  convey- 
ance of  animal  fpirits,  throughout  the  human  fyftem, 
it  may  be  proper  to  define  what  is  underftood  by  this 
extraordinary  liquid. 

The  animal  fpirits  are  defined  to  be  a  very  thin 
liquid,  diftilled  from  the  blood  in  the  outward  and 
cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain.  From  thence  it  is  con- 
veyed through  the  medullar  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
the  corpus  callofum  and  medula  oblongata,  to  the 
nerves,  and  from  thence  to  the  mufcles  and  every 
other  part  of  the  human  frame.  By  the  elafticity  and 
rarity  of  this  univerfal  fluid,  all  the  liquids  of  the  body 
are  kept  in  one  motion.  This  liquor  being  fo  fubtile, 
as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  fight,  has  caufed  fome 
anatomifts  to  confider  it  a  wind.  But  as  wind  is 
nothing  but  air  in  motion,  and  air  being  capable  of 
condenfation,  fo  as  to  change  from  a  dry  into  a  moifl: 
fluid,  the  animal  fpirits  may  be  the  latter  Ipecies  —  but 
in  the  greateft  degree  of  rarefaftion  in  which  it  can  re- 
tain its  moifture.  As  it  efcapes  the  obfervation  of 
fight  even  alTifted  by  the  beft  microfcopes,  it  muft  be 
the  moft  fubtile  of  all  moift  fluids.  From  this  ex- 
treme fmallnefs  of  its  particles,  it  feems  intended  to 
penetrate  the  minuteft  pores  of  the  leaft  fibres,  as  w^eli 
as  to  fill  the  vefl'els  of  the  largeft  mufcles.  Thus  it 
may  be  faid  to  fill  and  vivify  every  part  of  the  human 
body.  And  as  it  appears  that  it  is  the  univerfal  per- 
vading principle  of  all  our  frame,  whatever  diforders 
the  canals  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  muft  proportion- 
ably  diforder  and  debilitate  the  whole  conftitution. 
From  thence  it  appears  how  efl'entially  and  im- 
mediately the  firft  principles  of  health  depend  on 
the  nerves  being  preferved  in  their  natural  vigour. 
Although  Harvey  has  joined  moft  of  the  European 
Phj^ficians  againft  the  opinion  of  Glifl'on,  Wliarton, 
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and  Willis,  and  the  College  at  Paris,  who  con- 
tended that  the  animal  fpints  were  conveyed  By  a 
nervous  fluid  a  fuccus  nutritius  t  fanguine  fuppeditaius^ 
iupplied  by  the  blood,  yet  the  recent  experiments  in 
animal  eleftricity  of  Galbani  and  Valli  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  motion  and  vitality  of  the  animal  fpiriis 
being  dependent  on  fuch  a  principle.  The  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  pulp  of  the  nerves  being  well  adapted 
to  condu8:  this  eleOiric  fluid,  all  the  animal  fun6lions 
■as  well  as  the  fpirits  may  derive  their  powers  from  this 
medium.  The  greateft  care  fhould  be  therefore  taken 
to  avoid  whatever  may  tend  to  diminifli,  cmbarrafs,  or 
counteraft  the  efficiency  of  this  energic  principle. 
That  narcotics  tend  greatly  to  diminifh  the  vigour  of 
this  vivifying  fluid,  the  application  of  opium  to  the 
animals  on  which  the  experiments  were  made  by  thefe 
phyficians,  fufficiently  demonftrates.  V alii  found  that 
opium  although  it  did  hot  immediately  deftroy  vitality, 
it  in  about  five  minutes  deprived  the  nerve  it  inve- 
loped  of  its  faculty  of  conduCling  the  eleQric  fluid. 
And  further,  that  it  "  almoft  conilantly  accelerated 
"  the  death  of  thofe  parts  on  which  it  has  been  al- 
*'  lowed  to  exert  its  influence  for  a  longer  time;  as 
"  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twenty  or  thirty  minutes." 
But  for  the  abfolute  deflru6lion  of  vitality  in  the  limbs 
of  the  animals  on  which  he  operated,  that  half  an  hour 
and  fometimes  a  longer  time  he  fqund  was  required. 
The  experiment  that  he  made  on  a  dog,  previoufly 
killed  by  arfenic,  defcrves  particular  notice.  As  he 
could  not  perceive  that  the  poifon  had  weakened  his 
electricity  or  vital  powder*,  might  not  the  animal  func- 
tions have  been  only  fufpended?  And  might  he  not 
have  been  recovered  by  fuch  means  as  are  now  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  ufed  to  reftore  animation  ?  This  appears 
a  .fubjeft  well  worthy  the  confideration  of  phyfical 
profeffors.  For  it  is  yery  probable  that  many  who 
leemingly  die  by  convulfions  might,  by  timely  alTifl- 

ance, 

^  Animal  Elcftricity.  p.  86. 
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ance,  be  recovered.  It  is  alfo  ncccfTary  to  notice 
that  even  arlcnic  is  not  found  to  dellro)^  cleBricity  or 
vital  power,  although  they  are  bodi  exLinguiflied  in 
the  animal  by  opiuui.  But  with  refpetl  to  the  redo- 
ration  of  life  in  many  cafes  where  the  animal  is  appa- 
rendv  dead,  hiftory  affords  many  inltances.  And 
even  the  experiments  of  DoBor  Valli  himfclf  upon 
fdme  fowls  which  he  plunged  in  water,  until  they  wer-e 
thought  to  have  been  entirely  dead,  and  afterwards  rc- 
ftoring  them  to  life  by  electricity,  proves  the  pofTibi- 
hty  of  re-animation  in  many  inftances  that  are  now  too 
fatally  neglefted.  Ele6lricity  may  be  found  a  great 
affiflant  in  the  practice  of  that  laudable  inilitulion,  the 
Humane  Society.  As  the  prefervation  of  life  is'  the 
chief  dehgn  of  this  Elfay,  the  above  particulars  are 
here  mod  anxioufly  offered  to  the  attention  of  thofe 
whofe  immicdiate  concern  it  is  to  relieve  and  preferve 
human  nature. 

In  anfwer  to  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  it  is  necefl'arv  to  ftate  the  evidence  of 
the  nerves  containing  animal  fpirits.  If  a  nerve  is 
cut  or  tied  by  a  thread,  the  mufcle,  which  receives 
branches  from  it,  becomes  flaccid  and  incapable  of 
having  its  fibres  filled  by  any  c)ther  means.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  demonftration  that  the  nerves  mull  con- 
tain fuch  a  liquid  as  gives  every  mufcle  its  due  fub'- 
ftance.  That  there  is  fuch  a  fpirit  in  the  human  frame 
is  not  only  evincible — but  its  nature  >is  clearly  aTcer- 
tained  by  chymical  demonftration.  ■  Although  nothing 
of  this  liquor  can  be  gathered  to  examine  its  nature 
by  mixing  it  with  acids  and  alkalies,  yet  volatile  al- 
kalies, fuch  as  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  &:c.  being  found 
to  cheer  the  mind,  proves  that  whatever  is  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  brain  by  the  nerves,  mufl  be  that  which 
is  encreafcd.  And  from  its  afting  fo  congenially  with 
what  the  nerves  contain,  it  appears  thefe  animal  fpi- 
rits pofl.efs  a  volatile  alkali.  And  as  volatile  fulphurs 
cncreafe,   likcwiie,  that  principle  which  cheers  the 
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mind,  whatever  the  nerves  contain,  muft  be  of  a  vo- 
latile fulphurous  as  well  as  a  volatile  alkaline  nature. 
From  this  it  is  found  that  whatever  cheers  or  encreafes 
OUT  fpirits,  braces  the  nerves  by  their  fibres  being  filled 
by  an  acceffion  of  their  animal  fluid. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  bears  a  greater  fnnilitude 
to  the  animal  fpirits  than  vinous  or  ardent  fpirits. 
This  is  obferved  by  Malbrancke,  in  his  Dc  inquire.nd, 
verit.  where  he  fays,  Vinum  eji  adeo  fpirituofum^  ut  ad 
Jpiritimm  animalium  naturam  quam  proxime accedai.  i.e. 
Wine  is  lb  f  pirituous  as  to  approach  very  near  the  nature 
of  animal  fpirits.  And  Friend^  obferves  in  his  Emme- 
nolog.  Sp.  Vini  eas  in  fe  continet  p articular ^  quae  in  fpi- 
riiiis  animales  facile  migrare  pojjunt.  Spirit  of  wine 
contains  in  itfclf  fuch  particles  as  can  eafily  change 
into  animal  fpirits.  This  appears  evident  from  the 
immediate  efl^'eft  fpirituous  liquors  have  upon  the 
nerves,  by  diilending  them  from  an  encreafe  of  their 
fluid,  which  Do6lor  Knight  acknowledges,  "  is  a  very 
"  great  reafan  of  the  near  cognation  between  the 
"  fluids.  And  moreover,"  he  fays,  "  dephlegmated 
"  fpirit  of  human  blood,  (which  is  an  urinous  one) 
"  being  fliaken  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fpirit  of 

wine,  it  will  permanently  unite,  notwithflanding 
"  that  thefe  two  liquors  do  belong  even  to  different 
"  kingdoms,  the  one  to  the  animal,  the  other  to  the 

vegetable." 

And  as  all  encreafe  of  the  fame  fubflance  depends 
upon  an  acceflion  of  fimilar  particles  to  each  other, 
the  fimilitude  of  wine  and  its  fpirit  to  animal  fpirits, 
is  evident,  from  the  former  augmenting  the  latter, 
without  altering  their  nature.  For  although  an  ardent 
fpirit,  like  that  of  wine,  cannot  be  obtained  from  hu- 
man blood,  yet  Mr.  3oyle  has  proved  it  to  be  a  very 
inflammatory  body.  Phofphorus  being  only  fulphur 
and  fait  in  a  coagulum,  and  both  being  the  produd  of 
urine,  fliews  that  the  combuflible  matter  mufl  have 
been  originally  in  the  blood,  from  which  the  animal 

fpirits 
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ipirits  are  didillcd.  The  animal  Ipirits  being  the 
moll  fuBdle  cflliivium  of  the  blood,  the  above  obfer- 
vations  refpefting  wine  and  phofphorus,  are  additional 
aro-uments  in  favour  of  this  juice,  which  the  nerves 
extracl  from  it  by  the  medium  of  the  brain,  being  of 
a  moft  volatile  fulphurous,  as  well  as  alkaline  nature.. 
Previous  to  our  proceeding  in  an  invelligation  of 
die  Nervous  Syftem,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  reader 
fhould  be  apprized  of  the  anatomy  of  that  effential 
part  of  the  human  frame.  We  have,  therefore,  pre- 
fixed a  plate,  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  feyeral 
references,  by  which  every  perfon  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  immediate  connexion  the  mofl;  remote  nerves 
have  with  the  brain,  where  concentrate  wha.tever  affects 
the  animal  economy  of  human  nature. 


EXPLANATION 

O  F 

PLATE  THE  FIRST. 

Fig.  1. 
Beginning  of  die  fpinal  marrow. 
Branches  from  it. 
The  marrow  itfelf. 

Branches  from  three  pair  of  die  neck,  and  two 

of  the  breaft. 
The  plexure  of  thofe  nerves. 
Firft  pair  of  nerves  of  the  hands. 
Second  pair. 
Third  pair. 

Fourth  pair,  larger  than  the  reft. 
Fifth  pair. 
Sixth  pair. 

Fir  ft  nerve  of  the  thigh. 
Second  nerve. 

Branch  of  the  fecond  nerve  going  with  the  fa- 

phena. 
Third  nerve  of  the  thigli. 

Q,Q,Q,  Fom(h 


A, 

bb,  bb. 
CCC. 
DD  dd. 

E. 
f  f. 

hh. 
i  i. 

1  1. 
M. 
N. 

o.o,  o. 


p. 
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Q.  Q.  Q-      Fourth  nerve,  thicker  than  all  the  refl, 
r  r.  Ramus  externus. 

-5  s.  Ramus  internus. 

Fig.  2. 

4567.  Four  vertebrae  ot  the  neck. 

I.  Firft  vertebrae  of  the  breaft. 

a,  b,  c,  tl,  c.    Five  nerves  from  the  holes  of  the  vertebrae. 

X  X.  The  plexure  of  the  nerves. 

f  f.  Firft  pair  of  the  nerves. 

g  g.  Second  pair, 

h  h.  Third  pair. 

i  i.  Fourth  pair. 

k  k.  Fifth 

II.  Sixth  pair  fub  cutaneous. 

Fig.  3. 

Ptr  Vagum  Nervorum^  or  nerves  of  the  Jixth,  but  here 

confidered  as  the  ninth'  conjugation. 
■  %.  The  right:  fide  of  the  pair. 

9.  The  left  fide  ot  the  pair. 

A  A.  ■  Exterjnal  and  greater  branch. 

B,  B,  B.    Internal  or  coital  brancli. 
a  a.  Branches  carried  to  the  neck, 

b  b.  Ramus  externus, 

c  c.         -     Nerve  of  'the  tenth  pair  joined  to  the  ninth.  . 
d  d.  A  remarkable  branch  fpread  into  the  mufcle  of 

the  OS  hyoides. 
c  c.  Branches  fpread  into  the  tongue, 

f  f.  Smaller  branches  from  the  external  branch  going 

to  the  larinx. 
g  g  g  g.         Right  and  left  recurrent  nerves, 
li  tl  h  h.         Branches  going  to  the  lungs  and  afperia  arterla. 
i,  i,  i  i.  vStomach  branches  ipread  out. 

1111.  Branches  going  to  the  caul,  duodenum,  liver, 

fpleen,  and  colon, 
ni,  m  m  m,   .  Branches  going  to  the  right  and  left  kidney, 
n  n  n  n.         Branches  going  to  the  mefentery  and  guts, 
o  o.  Branches  going  to  the  os. 

p  p  p  p.         Extremities  of  the  internal  branches  going  to 

the  womb  and  bladder. 
c|  q,  r  r.        Branches  from  the  internal  bough  making  the 

plexure. 

G,  Nerve 
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G.  Nerve  from  the  left  recurrent  diRribuLecI  to  the 

pericardium  and  heart. 
*  *  *.  Nerve,  from  the  left  ftomach  nerve,  going  to  tiie 

liver. 


Fig.  4. 


CRURAL  NERVES,  explained. 


2,  3,  4,  5.  Four  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 

6,  6.  Os  facrura. 

A.  Pair  of  nerves  pertaining  to  the  tranfverfe  muf- 

cles  of  thQ.  abdomen. 

B  B.  Firfl  pair  of  nerves  of  the  foot. 

C  C.  Second  pair. 

D  D.  Third  pair, 

E  E.  Fourth  pair, 

a  a.  Branch  of  the  fecond  pair, 

b  b.  Another  branch  of  the  fame, 

c  c.  Branch  of  the  fourth  pair  going  to  the  flcln  of 

of  the  thigh. 

A*  The  nervous  plexure  of  the  mefenterium. 


Explanation  of  Plate  I.  continued. 

®'  Part  of  the  pulmonick  nerve  viewed  with  a 

microfcope,  to  fhew  its  branchings  on  the 
lobules  of  the  lungs. 

*  A.  The  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  with  its  branches : 

the  upper  of  which  tend  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
eye,  face,  nofe,  palate,  and  the  upper  of 
the  mouth.  It  has  befide  two  other  branches, 
making  two  of  the  roots  of  the  intercoftal 
nerve.  The  other  lower  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  tends  downwards,  and  is  dlfperfed  into 
the  lower  jaw  bone,  and  all  its  part§. 

^-  The  nerves  of  the  fixth  pair  tending  ftrait  down- 

wards into  the  mufcles  of  the  eve.  But  of 
this  trunk,  there  is  a  branch  forming  the 
third  root  of  the  intercoftal  nerve. 


CHAP. 


I 


CHAP.  ir. 

NATURE  AND  USE  OF  THE  NERVES. 


H  AVING  fliewn  the  exiflence  and  nature  of 
animal  fpirits,  the  nervous  fyftem  can  be  more 
eafily  elucidated.  It  appearing  that  the  nerves  are 
tubuli,  and  vehicles  of  a  volatile  liquid  that  pervades 
more  or  lefs  every  part  of  the  body,  they  are  found 
to  be  of  the  greateft  importance  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  health  of  human  nature.  But,  although  it  is  here 
difcovered  that  they  are  the  canals  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
yet  they  have  two  other  ufes.  The  one  is  to  move  the 
mufcles  and  the  other  to  convey  fenfationsto  the  brain. 
The  nerves  are,  confequently,  not  only  the  means  of 
communicating  the  animating  principle  of  exiftence-  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  the  medium  by  which  the 
frame  derives  its  internal  and  external  motion,  with  all 
the  feparate  enjoyments  of  feeing,  tailing,  hearing, 
fmelling,  and  feeling. 

The  nerves  being  the  channels  of  fuch  a  fubtile  fluid 
as  the  animal  fpirits,  and  thefe  being  conveyed  from 
the  brain  to  every  fibre  of  the  body,  they  muft  gradu- 
ate into  an  infinity  of  number  and  fmallnefs.  So  that, 
befide  thofe  which  are  fo  large  as  to  be  traced  in  their 
progrefs  from  their  two  fources  — the  flcull  and  the 
vertebrae,  they  muft  have  numberlefs  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible ramifications.  Thefe  have  been  found 
fo  fmall  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  caufe  fome 
anatomifts  to  confider  every  pore  in  the  flun— but  the 
orifice  of  a  nerve.  Although  this  is  encreafing  the 
number  to  that  of  every  pore  internal  and  external  of 
the  body,  yet,  without  admitting  it  to  be  literally  true,  it 
may  be  received  as  a  proper  figure  of  fpeech  to  lUuftrate 
their  amazing  quantity  and  minuteucfs.    But  to  prove 
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that  the  pores  of  the  flun  are  not  the  orifices  of  ncr^ 
voiis  tubali,   it  is  only  neceffary  to  obfcrve  if  they 
were,  the  mind  would  be  in  a  ftate  of  excruciating 
torture  from  the  pain  the  nerves  would  convey  to  the 
brain,  from  their  being  immediately  touched  by  every 
thing  with  which  the  cutis,  or  fkin,  is  in  perpetual 
contaB.     The  nerves  are,    however,  innumberably 
difperfed  on  the  dermis,    or  that  part  immediatly 
covered  by  the  epidermis  or  outward  flcin,  which  is 
the  defence  nature  has  bountifully  provided  againft 
their  being  liable  to  perpetual  irritation.    From  their 
being  the  medium  of  feeling  as  well  as  the  other  fenfes, 
wherever  the  £ls.in  is  loft  the  fevereft  fenfation  of  pain 
is  immediately  felt  on  the  part  being  touched.  That 
the  nerves  almoft  cover,  by  their  infinite  foldings,  all 
the  body  underneath  the  epidermis  or  fcarf  fldn,  is 
evinced  by  the  pain  caufed  by  fo  fmall  apart  being 
touched  as  the  point  of  a  needle.    If,  when  the  {kin  is 
pierced,  a  nerve  was  not  touched,  the  mind  would 
not  experience  the  leaft  fenfe  of  pain.     And  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  wound  any  part  of  the  body  with  the  leaft 
point  imaginable,  without  the  brain  feeling  a  torment- 
ing fenfation,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  covered  by  the 
fkin  has  fcarcely  a  part  free  from  a  nervous  fibre.  To 
this  is  owing  that  feeling  which  the  minuteft  parts  of 
the  body  experience  when  in  contact  with  cold  or  hot, 
moift  or  dry,  hard  or  foft,  rough  or  fmooth.  And 
fuch  is  their  extreme  fenfibility,  that,   although  they 
are  covered  by  the  fl<.in,  yet  they  convey  fuch  a  dif- 
ference of  fenfation  to  the  brain  as  to  enable  the  mind 
to  judge  of  whatever  touches  the  epidermis,  without 
being  immediately  in  contaft  diemfelves.     From  this 
the  mind  acquires  all  the  intelligence  that  it  derives 
from  externals  affefting  the  fenfes.     Without  this 
means  of  conveying  information,  the  mind  could 
never  have  had  the  leaft  idea  of  any  thing.     Day  and 
night,  fummer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold,  beauty  and 
deformity,  and  all  that  the  world  now  prefents  to  man 

by 
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by  the  coinmiinication  of  the  optic,  auditory,  olfac- 
tory nerves,  and  thofc  of  tafting  and  feeling  would 
have  been  unknown.  And  as  Locke  has  clearly 
proved  that  all  ideas  originate  in  the  fenfes,  the  nerves 
muft  be  the  fource  of  intelleftual  as  well  as  fcnfual 
knowledge.  From  what  is  above  obferved,  the  nature 
of  the  nerves  is  that  of  being,  in  their  greater  parts, 
capable  of  moving  the  mufcles,  and  divifible'into  the 
minuteft  fibrillse.  Their  ufe  appears  to  be  the  con- 
veyance of  motion  to  the  mufcles,  fcnfations  to  the 
brain,  and  animation  to  the  whole  economy  of  human 
nature.  The  manner  in  which  the  nerves  convey 
motion  to  the  mufcles  is  by  imitating  their  ofcillatory 
power  which  caufes  them  to  contrad  towards  the  mid- 
dle, and,  thus,  fhorten  their  extenfion  and  encreafe 
their  thicknefs  and  hardnefs.  This  motion  being  al- 
ternate, is  fo  great,  Valli  obferves,  as  to  elude  all 
calculation.  And  this  alternate  ofcillation  ceafes  not 
until  it  has  performed  a  feries  of  contra6lion&  and  re- 
laxations. The  fibre,  then  recovering  its  tone,  is  re- 
flored  to  its  former  length,  laxity,  and  fmoothnefs. 
The  mufcles,  themfelves  become  thicker  and  rougher 
in  proportion  as  thefe  effects  are  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  fibres. 

Although  Monro  obferves  that  the  nerves  derive 
their  energy  and  principle  of  life  independently  of  the 
brain,  yet  all  our  fenfations  prove  that,  if  the  brain 
be  admitted  as  the  general  fenforium,  it  is  a  paffive — 
if  not  an  active  principle,  by  which  we  obtain  all 
knowledge  of  external  and  internal  impulfes. 

Admitting  that  the  great  quantity  of  blood  which 
goes  to  the  brain  is  not  defhined  for  the  general  fecre- 
tion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  fur- 
nifliing  materials  to  preferve  fo  large  a  mafs  as  the 
brain,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  with  Dr.  Valli,  that 
the  blood  vefTels  have  mod  probably  another  office. 
And  that  this  office  is  that  of  feparating  the  eleftric 
fluid  in  the  brain,  which  is  to  be  undcritood  not  only 

what 
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what  is  in  the  cranium,  but  alfo  what  the  mcidLlIIa 
ipinalis  or  nerves  contain. 

As  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  ftated  refpeding 
the  reciprocal  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the 
nerves  being  the  great  caufe  of  all  our  fenfitive  and 
intelleftual  knowledge,  we  ftate  the  following  par- 
ticulars from  the  above  author  : 

He  obferves  that  the  air  in  particular  ought,  at  leafl 
in  animals,  to  have  an  abundance  of  the  eleftric  fluid; 
for  this  gives  efficiency  to  genius,  and  it  exercifes  its 
influence  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  A  want  of 
this  fluid  ought  to  diminifti  in  man  his  ftrength,  acute- 
nefs,  and  aftivity.  In  fuch  individuals  as  abound 
with  it,  he  juftly  obferves,  that  the  imagination  is 
fertile,  its  images  happy  and  beautiful,  and  that  fuch 
are  exquiflte  painters  of  charafters,  paflions,  and  of 
nature.  Children  who  abound  with  this  fire,  difcover 
,and  mimic  the  ridiculous  in  perfon  or  behaviour. 
Thofe  people  who  have  the  mofl:  vivacity  (and  this 
vivacity,  coeteris  paribus,  proceeds  from  the  nervous 
fluid)  are  particularly  good  mimics.  Campanella 
knowing  how  to  aff'ume  the  countenance,  manner,  and 
gefl:ures  of  the  people  whom  he  intended  to  examine, 
was  enabled  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  and  inclina- 
tions as  eff'eftually  as  if  he  had  been  changed  into  the 
very  perfon  he  examined. 

When  the  fecretions  of  this  ele6lric  matter  in  the 
brain  are  by  any  caufe  augmented,  the  whole  animal 
fun6lions  are  more  prompt  and  energetic;  fometimes 
they  are  even  very  violent.  Similar  to  our  obferva- 
tion  of  the  affinity  of  wine  to  the  animal  fpirits,  which 
are  encreafed  by  this  beverage  moderately  taken,  this 
Phyfician  obferves,  wine  animates  the  phlegmatic  and 
indolent.  He  alfo  adds,  that  fliocks  invigorate  them, 
gives  them  wit  and  humour,  and  infpires  them  Avith 
'  raillery  and  repartee. 

The  following  infliances,  judicioufly  feleQed  by  him 
from  different  profelfors,  arej  from  their  curious  na- 
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ture  and  illiiflration  of  the  power  of  the  nei-\'es  m-er 
the  fenfes,  delcrving  particular  attention. 

In  the  work  of  an  EngHfli  author*,  he  fays  there  is 
a  hiltory  of  a  perfon,  by  receiving  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  acquired  a  degree  of  underftanding  he  never  be- 
lojc  poffeifed.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  that 
his  new  attainment  left  him  as  foon  as  he  recovered^ 

Hyfterical  women  have,  in  fome  of  their  nervous, 
attacks,  fpoken  languages  they  could  not  fpeak  when  ia 
healtht.  Maniacs  and  hypochondriacs,  and  all  thofe 
whofe  brain  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  orgafm,  are 
moft  capable  of  extraordinary  bodily  exertions,  and 
enduring  cold,  hunger,  fatigue,  and  watching.  Some 
of  thofe  have  periodical  attacks,  which  feem  to  ,  arife 
from  an  encreafe  of  ele6lricity  in  the  brain.  He  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Simmons,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  people  of  deranged  underftanding,  that  he 
has  o'bferved  that,  after  they  hav~e  been  for  fome  timo 
in  a  ftate  of  tranquility,  they,  without  any  obvious 
c^fe,  becanie  uneafy,  reftlcfs,  and  quarrelfome,  and 
were  feized.with  paroxyfras,  of  rage  and  anger. 

This  tumult  jubhding,  by  degrees,  they  refumed 
their  former  tranquility. ~  Thus,  after  the  horrors  of 
the  tempeft, ;  tjije.  air  becomes  calm  and  the  {ky  re- 
covers its  ferenity.  Qn  the  ftibjeft  the  DoSlor  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  is  not  any  inftant  in  life  in  which 
the  brain  ceafes  to  aO;.  .  He,  therefore,  con- 
cludes that  the  eleftricity -^by  which  it  afts,  ought  td 
exift  conftantly  in  the,brain,  although  not  in  perfect 
equilibrium — but,  as  the  Italians  more  emphatically 
exprefs  it,,  in  Jbilaneio.  He  further  fuppofes  that  it 
exifts,  likewife,  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fpinal  mar- 
rpw  ajid  nerves,  with  the  difference  that,  except  un^ 
der  certain  circumftances,  it  is  not  excited  in  fome  of 
the  nerves.  .,  Without  dwelling  further  upon  thi& 
theory,  he  contents  himfelf  with  obfcrving  that  thQ 
brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  have  a  fpecific  con- 

ftitutionjj. 

*  RoHnfon  on  the  Spleen.        f  TilTot,  Maladies  dcs  Nerves. 
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Hitution,  on  which  alone  the  mode  of  eleQricky  m 
each  of  them  depends.  Akhough  the  principle  moft 
certainly  exifts,  yet  we  perfeftly  agree  with  this  in- 
genious author,  that  no  reafoning  or  experiment  can 
ever  explain  the  caufe  of  the  fluid  not  maintaining  an 
equilibrium,  or  of  its  being  found  in  a  flate  for  con- 
ftant  aftion,  or  for  a8:ing  only  under  certain  circum- 
llances. 


CHAP.  III. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  GREATER  NERVES. 


A  Nerve  is  a  long  and  fmall  bundle  of  veiy  fine 
tubes  or  hollow  fibres.  The  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain  is  the  beginning  of  all  the  nerves,  and,  it  is 
probable,  each  fibre  of  the  nerve  correfponds  with  a 
particular  part  of  the  brain  at  one  end,  and  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body  at  the  other  end.  By  this  means, 
whenever  an  imprefl^ion  is  made  upon  fuch  a  part  of 
the  brain,  the  foul  knows  the  part  of  the  body  which! 
is  affefted. 

The  nerves  accompany  the  arteries  through  all  the 
body  —  but  not,  as  fome  imagine,  to  keep  the  animal 
fpirits  warm  by  the  continual  heat  and  pulfe  of  the 
arteries.  For  the  nervous  juice  we  have  found  to  be 
of  fuch  a  fulphurous  nature  as  to  poffefs  fufficient 
warmth  in  itfelf.  It  rather  feems  that  the  nerves  ac- 
companying the  arteries,  is  dcfigned  by  nature  to  con- 
tribute, by  the  heat  of  the  animal  fpirits,  that  motion 
to  the  blood  in  tlie  arteries  which  may  be  the  firft 
means  of  its  incalation.^  The  nerves  have  alfo  blood 
veffcls  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe ' 
vcflels  arc  not  only  fpread  upon  their  coats,  but  they 
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run  alfo  among  their  mecfullary  fibres,  as  may  be  feen 
amongll  the  fibres  of  the  retina. 

Our  opinion  refpefting  the  nerves  not  receiving 
their  animating  principle  from  their  attendance  on  the 
arteries,  is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  the  electrical  expe- 
riments to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  From  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Valli,  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
eleftric  lluid  in  the  nerves,  their  can  be  no  neceffity  to 
refort  to  the  arteries  for  their  vivifying  energy.  Such 
is  the  heat  and  animating  nature  of  the  fiuid  derived 
from  ele6lricity,  that  it  may  not  be  prefuming  to  con- 
fider  it  as  the  univerfal  principle  of  life  and  motion  in 
all  fublunary  beings.  For,  according  to  our  author, 
if  magnetifm  be  an  effeft  of  ele6lricity,  is  it  not  a 
further  proof  that  the  latter  is  capable  of  producing 
phenomena  in  bodies  according  to  their  quality  and 
ftrufture?  But  in  order  to  prove  more  forcibly  the 
identity  of  the  eleftric  principle  in  animals,  he  con- 
fiders  as  follows,  their  mode  of  fenfations  : 

"  Let  us  imagine  ourfelves,  fays  he,  placed  upon 
the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  commands  the 
profpeft  of  an  immenfe  plain,  prefenting  us  with  a 
world  at  one  view.  A  thoufand  different  objefts  pre- 
fent  themfelves  at  the  fame  moment,  and  a  thoufand 
different  imprelBons  are  in  the  fame  inftant  made  upon 
the  brain,  althoudi  we  have  not  difhinft  ideas  of  all 
of  them.  A  man  who  has  an  ear  for  mufic,  hears  a 
variety  of  tones  and  voices  at  the  fame  inftant,  yet  can 
dete8:  the  leaft  error  in  the  meafure  of  time,  or  in  the 
accord  of  found."* 

He  then  aflcs,  by  what  medium  the  impreffions  made 
upon  the  retina  and  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  are 
extended  to  the  brain  ?  And  how  all  the  other  impref- 
fions on  the  nerves  are  communicated  to  the  fenfo- 
riura?  He  anfwers,  that  Newton,  to  folve  this  pro- 
blem, had  recourfe  to  the  ofcillations  of  aether,  which, 
according  to  this  great  philofopher,  was  the  caufc 

of 
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of  all  the  motions  in  the  iiniverfe.  But  Dr.  ValH 
obferves,  that  as  this  aether  is  not  generally  known, 
and  as  elearicity  explains  thefe  phenomena  fuffici- 
ently,  he  fubftitutes  the  laft  mentioned  agent  for  the 
ccther  of  Newton.  However,  as  this  is  a  fubjeft  of 
the  firft  importance  in  the  fyftem  of  the  nerves,  we 
lhall  tranfcribe  the  pafiages  from  the  great  philofo- 
pher,  on  the  lubjeft  of  vilual  and  auditory  fenfation, 
from  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Optics,  page  328.— 
«'  Is  not  vifion  performed  by  the  vibrations  of  this 
medium,  excited  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays 
of  light,  and  propagated  through  the  folid,  pellucid, 
and  uniform  capillamenta  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  the 
place  of  fenfation  ?  And  is  not  hearing  performed  by 
the  vibrations  either  of  this  or  fome  other  medium, 
excited  in  the  auditory  nerves  by  the  tremors  of  the 
air,  and  propagated  through  the  folid,  pellucid,  and 
uniform  capillamenta  of  thofe*  nerves  into  the  place 
of  fenfation  P  And  fo  of  the  other  fenfes." 

Is  not  animal  motion  performed  by  the  vibration 
of  this  medium,  excited  in  the  brain,  by  the  power 
of  the  v/ill,  and  propagated  from  thence  through  the 
fblid,  pellucid,  and  uniform  capillamenta  of  the  nerves 
into  the  mufcles  for  contra6liug  them  ?  I  fuppofe 
that  the  capillamenta  of  the,  nerves  are  each  of 
them  folid  and  uniform,  that  the  vibrating  motion  of 
the  cetherial  medium  may  be  propagated  along  them 
from  one  to  the  other  uniformly,  and  without  inter- 
ruption." 

Although  we  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Effay, 
ftated  our  objeclion  to  the  opinion  of  Sirlfaac  New- 
ton, Veilalius,  Aquapendente,  and  Leevenhoek,  who 
deny  the  cavity  of  the  nerves,  yet  it  appears  to  us, 
that  Sir  Ifaac  has,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above  ob- 
fervations,  defcribed  the  operation  of  eleftricity — < 
although  he  has  not  expreffed  definitely  the  principle. 
By  fuppofing  that  the  motion  of  the  sertierial  medium 
ftiay  be  propagated  along  the  capillamenta  of  the 
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nerves,  he  acknowledges  the  ele6lric  effea  of  tlie 
fubtle  effluvia  paffing  along  any  conducting  wires  to 
its  deftined  collector. 

But  Dr.  Valli  has  more  particularly  explained  the 
operation  and  principle  in  die  following  paflage. 

"  Since  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  of 
a  fib  rous  compofition,  the  threads  of  which  are  dif- 
pofed  in  a  parallel  direClion,  as  is  particularly  obvi- 
ous even  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  corpora  flriata,  the 
thalami  of  the  optic  nerves,  efpecially  of  fifhcs,  in 
the  fornix  when  immerfed  in  nitrous  acid  for  fome 
time;  fince  there  are  nerves  fufficiently  manifell,  as 
in  the  feventh  and  fifth  pair  (V.  Haller,  Prim.  Len. 
Phyf.  with  notis  Prof.  Wrifbe^-g.)  v/e  muft  confider 
nerves  as  an  affemblage  of  parallel  fibres." 

"  Thefe  threads  or  fibres  are  fo  many  eleftrophori. 
The  eleftricity  of  each  is  excited  apart,  and  each  apart 
impreffes  a  ftroke  upon  the  brain,  which  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  impulfion  they  receive,  and  to  the  ex- 
citement of  their  eleftrical  matter.  In  this  every  one 
excites  numberlefs  diftinO:  impreffions. 

Not  only  feveral  impreffions  are  made  at  the  fame 
time  upon,  but  they  are  effefted  with  a  rapidity  which 
belong  uniquely  to  the  eleftrical  fluid.  One  may 
hear  three  or  four  founds  in  fucceffion,  very  diftinftly, 
in  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  a  fecond.  Between  the 
time  of  touching  a  body,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
fuch  a  touching  taking  place,  there  is  not  any  inter- 
mediate fpace  which  can  be  calculated  by  the  known 
meafures  of  time.  Notwithftanding,  it  appears,  that 
Ibmetimes  this  fluid  does  not  poffefs  its  ordinary  ve- 
locity ;  but  even  common  eleftricity  has  fometimes  a 
loitering  pace,  not  eafily  reconcileable,  with  its  com- 
jpon  immeafurable  velocity."* 

Plaving  defcribcd  by  a  plate  the  anatomical  fitua- 
tion  of  the  principal  nerves,  it  is  unncceffary  to  enter 
here  into  a  particular  detail  of  their  fituation. 

Wc 

*  Valli's  Animul  Eleflvicitv,  p.  245, 
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'Wc  fhall,  therefore,  curioufly  remark  their  inter- 
nal and  external  offices  in  the  body. 

In  referring  to  the  greater  nerves,  it  is  meant  to  en- 
quire into  the  offices  of  thofe  which  are  vifibly  the 
caufe  of  moft  of  the  other  animal  funtlions,  as  well 
as  mufcular  motion. 

The  connexion  which  the  nerves  have  with  the 
mufcles,  fecms  to  be  for  the  two  purpofes  of  convey- 
ing animal  fpirits  to  the  blood  contained  in  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  faid  mufcles,  and  to  contract  or 
dilate  them  by  an  active  energy  they  poflefs  by  nature 
for  the  purpo/e. 

The  nerves  fupply  the  lymphatick  veffisls  with  ani- 
mal fpirits,  which  are  thus  conveyed  into  the  veins 
from  every  part  of  the  body.  This  ffiews  how  effisn- 
dal  to  the  firft  principles  of  life,  is  the  perfeft  ftatc 
of  the  Nervous  Syftem.  For,  if  they  are  injured, 
the  veins  muft  be  deprived  of  that  fluid  which  ferves 
to  animate,  and,  perhaps,  is  the  firft  caufe  of  their 
motion.  Thus,  the  animal  body  is  never  better  nou- 
riffied  than  when  all  its  parts  are  full  of  circulating 
fluids.  And  the  lympha  being  that  which  flows 
amongft  the  fibres  of  the  folid  parts,  and  fills  up  their 
interftices,  it  abundantly  fupplies  the  body  with  nou- 
riffiment. 

The  great  number  of  nerves  which  are  about  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  renders  it  extremely 
lenfible,  and  caufes  that  fympathetic  connexion  which 
is  between  the  ftomach,  heart,  and  head :  this  fympa- 
thy  is  fo  great,  as  to  have  caufed  Van  Helment  to 
think  that  the  foul  had  its  feat  in  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  ftomach. 

Agreeably  to  this  obfervation  of  the  great  fympathy 
there  is  between  the  ftomach,  heart,  and  head,  Dr. 
Valli  juftly  ftates,  "that  the  paffions  in  general  ren- 
der the  fenfes  more  delicate  and  exquifite,  and,  in 
this  fituation,  the  flighteft  caufes  may  dii'concert  both 
the  phyfical  and  moral  parts,"    He  further  obferves, 
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that  irritation  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  do  the 
fame,  particularly  of  thofe  organs  endued  with  much 
fenfibility,  and  which  fympathize  wiih  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem  as  the  ftomach  and  uterus." 

As  inftances  of  the  above  fympathetic  c{fe6ls  upon 
the  nerves  by  the  difeafe  of  the  ftomach,  he  ftates 
"with  regard  to  himfelf.  When  he  experiences  an  in- 
<ligeftion,  the  mereft  trifles  give  him  uneafinefs,  and, 
the  mind  being  equally  irritable,  he  becomes  fretful, 
petulant,  uncivil,  and  intolerable.  He  thinks,  there- 
fore, that  the  demon  which  afflifted  Saul,  was  proba- 
bly a,  bad  ftate  of  the  ftomach.  A  prince,  a  general, 
a  judge,  a  phyfician,  he  lays,  are  very  redoubtable 
and  dangerous  beings  in  the  moment  of  indigeftion. 

The  plexus  nervofus  of  the  hypochondria  and  me- 
fenterium,  convey  feveral  branches  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ftomach,  which  is  therefore  affefted  in  all  hyfteric 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints.  This  accounts  for 
the  indigeftion  which  generally  attends  all  nervous 
ajRPeftions. 

From  the  filaments  of  the  nerves  entering  obli- 
quely into  the  oefaphagus,  the  periftaltick  motion  is^ 
effefted  that  caufes  our  food  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  ftomach.  It  is,  therefore,  when  the  nerves  are 
aflpe£led  by  irritation  or  debility,  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tions  are  perceived  in  the  throat.  And  were  it  not  for 
the  periftaltick  motion,  our  food  would  be  liable  to 
ftop  the  pafl'age  of  the  oefaphagus. 

The  two  nerves  which  enter  into  the  liver,  where 
they  form  with  the  arteries  innumerable  branches 
throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  liver,  feem  to 
be  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  animal  fpirits, 
fo  as  to  promote  the  fecretions  of  the  bile.  And  as 
they  form  a  net  which  enfolds  the  arteries,  the  fulphu- 
rous  warmth  of  the  animal  fpirits  muft  aid  the  inca- 
4ation  of  the  blood.  If,  therefore,  the  nerves  are 
debilitated,  the  liver  muft  be  deprived  of  fufficient 
energy,  to  fcparatc  the  bile  from  the  blood.     Thus  is 
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perceived  ihc  caiife  of  all  thofe  bilious  complaitits, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  attendant  on  nervous  dil'cafes. 
And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  elements  of  the 
bile,  confiding  of  much  fixed  alkah,  and  phlegm, 
befide  a  like  volatile  alkali,  fuphur  and  earth,  its  ufe 
is  to  perfecl  the  chyle.  For  as  alkalies  dilTolve  ful- 
phurs,  and  phlegm  is  diluting,  the  fulphurs  "of  the 
chyle  are  dilfolved  by  the  alkalies,  and  its  whole  fub- 
{tance  diluted  by  the  phlegm  of  the  bile.  Thus  is 
the  chyle  preferved  from  coagulation,  and  rendered 
fo  liquid  by  the  aid  alfo  of  a  fluid,  called  the  pan- 
creatick  juice,  as  to  be  capable  of  pafling  into  the 
fmall  veflels,  called  the  lafteal  veins.  This  is  an  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  what  remote  difeafes,  the  debility 
of  the  nerves  may  occafion.  From  the  chyle  not  be- 
ing properly  prepared,  the  body  is  deprived  of  its 
principal  nourilhment,  and  is,  therefore,  liable  to  all 
thofe  complaints  which  end  in  all  kinds  of  waitings 
and  confumptions. 

Many  nerves  which  arife  from  the  vertebras  of  the 
loins,  and  from  the  intercoftal,  are  fo  interwoven  one 
with  another  upon  the  mefentery,*  as  to  form  a  plexus, 
called  the  mefenterick  plexus.  Many  nervous  fibres 
branch  from  this,  and  fpread  amongft  the  fibres  of  the 
membranes  of  the  mefentery.  The  ufe  of  thefc 
nerves  is  to  convey  abundance  of  animal  fpirits  to 
the  chyle,  which  fills  the  numerous  la6leals  of  the 
mefentery.  Thus  is  the  chyle  rendered  more  fubtle 
and  fluid  by  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  animal  fpirits. 
And  if  there  be  any  acidity  in  the  chyle,  it  is  by  the 
fame  alkalies  correfted  and  changed  into  falts.  This 
further  evinces  of  what  ufe  the  nerves  are  in  the  fup- 
port  and  nourifliment  of  the  human  frame,  and, 
therefore,  the  danger  arifing  from  their  being  difor- 
dered. 

^  The 

*  A  membranous  ruff  to  the  circumference  of  which  the  in- 
tcltines  adhere. 
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The  nerves  which  the  heart  receives  from  the  plexus 
cardiacus,  and  the  par  vagum,  aid  confidcrably  the 
paflage  of  the  blood.  They  appear  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  auricles  being  full  of  blood,  when  the  ventri- 
cles are  empty.  The  animal  fjpirits  being  forced  out 
of  their  fibres  into  the  auricles,  when  they  are  full  of 
blood,  complete  their  contraction.  As  foon  as  the 
auricles  are  thus  contraBed,  the  '  blood  advancing  on 
alHides,  and  joined  with  the  fpring  of  the  nervous 
fibres,  reftores  the  auricles  to  their  former  ftate.  The 
animal  fpirits  paffing,  at  that  moment,  from  the  auri- 
cles to  the  heart,  caufes  its  contratlion.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  auricles  are  empty  when  the  ventricles  are 
filled,  and  the  ventvicles  are  empty  when  the  auricles 
are  filled.  I'he  nerves  being  fo  neceffary  to  effect 
the  paffage  of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  proves  what 
dangers  may  arife  from  i'udden  fpafms  of  the 
nerves.  To  this  may  be  owing  the  falling  ficknefs, 
palfies,  apoplexies,  and  all  deadly  afflictions,  ari- 
sing from  the  nerves  being  fuddenly  fufpended  in 
their  office  of  contributing  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood, 
from  the  ventricles  to  the  arteries. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  GREATER  NERVES  FURTHER 

CONSIDERED. 


T  HE  filaments  of  nerves  which  are  obferved  to 
lofe  themfelves  in  the  veficles  of  the  lungs,  feem  to 
contribute  by  the  energy  of  their  animal  fpirits,  to 
caufe  the  power  of  refpiration,  or  the  ingrefs  and 
egrefs  of  the  air  in  our  bodies.  The  veffels  being, 
filled  with  the  animal  fpirits,  mufl  caufe  the  fibres  of 
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the  lunf^s  to  contraB,  and  thus  prcfs  out  the  air,  which 
has  no'^lboncr  left  the  lungs,  than  frefh  air  iinmedi- 
ately  fills  the  vacuity.  Fdi"  it  is  the  principle  of  air 
to  leave  no  vacuum.  From  the  energy  of  the  nerves 
greatly  depends  that  free  rcTpiration,  which  is  not  only 
lb  elfcniial  to  our  health — but  even  to  our  exillence. 
The  lungs  being  enabled,  by  the  vigour  and  a£livity 
of  the  animal  fpirits,  to  contraQ:  themfelves  fo  as  to 
force  out  the  air' it  has  infpired,  is  thus  prepared  to 
receive  a  frefli  fupply.  As  this  vital  principle  is  fo 
indifpenfable  to  our  prefervation,  a  few  further  re- 
marks, on  its  effects  on  the  blood,  may  not  be  thought 
unintereRing. 

There  being  found  a  great  difference  between  the 
blood  which  enters  the  lungs  and  that  which  leaves 
it,  proves  that  the  air  muft  impart  to  it  fome  peculiar 
qualities,  which  may  explain  further  benefits  derived 
from  it  than  merely  the  power  of  breathing. 

That  blood  which  enters  by  the  pulmonary  artery, 
is  of  a  deep  red,  while  that  which  returns  from  the 
lungs  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  is  of  a  light  red.  This 
may  be  derived  from  two  caufes,  the  one,  from  the 
nitrous  particles  of  the  air,  and  the  other,  from  the 
alkalies  contained  in  the  animal  fpirits.  The  blood, 
therefore,  in  its  pafl'age  through  the  lungs,  is  rendered 
more  fubtle,  more  agitated,  and  more  rarified,  and 
thus  more  proper  for  the  reft  of  the  circulation.  This 
muft  create  that  equal  temperament  of  the  blood, 
which  conftitutes  the  firft  means  of  health. 

The  prefTure  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  veffels  muft 
alfo  operate  conhderably,  to  render  it  fit  for  nutrition 
and  fecretion.  By  .  this  compreftion,  which  has  been 
found  to  equal  that  of  loolb.  weight,  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  from  their  languid  motion  in  the  veins, 
being  grown  too  large  to  circulate  in  the  fine  capil- 
lary veftels,  muft  be  broken  and  divided  again  in 
the  ferum.  This  proves  the  great  effeft  which  the 
Jungs  produce  on  the  blood  by  the  preffure,  as  well 
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as  the  nitrons  particles  of  the  air.  But  here  it  mufl 
be  ftated,  that  the  air  does  not  enter  the  blood  vcfTels 
in  infpiration  ;  for  it  requires  a  confiderable  prcfTure 
to  force  it  through  their  pores.  This  is,  therefore, 
cffcfted  in  expiration,  when  the  air  prefles  the  lungs ; 
for  if  it  went  eafily  out  again  the  way  it  came  in, 
that  neceflary  attrition  of  the  blood  could  not  be 
performed. 

As  nothing  enters  into  the  fpleen  but  animal  fpirits 
from  the  nerves,  and  blood  from  the  arteries,  the 
life,  if  it  has  any,  muft  be  greatly  dependent  on  the 
ftate  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  As  there  goes  nothing 
but  the  lympha  into  the  refervatory  of  the  chyle,  and 
the  blood  from  the  fplenical  veins,  and  neither  ap- 
pearing to  have  any  other  quality  than  what  they  had 
before  they  entered  the  fpleen,  Anatomifls  have 
found  it  difficult  to  afcertain  its  neceliity  in  the  body. 
For  if  the  arteries  bring  blood  to  it,  it  appears  only 
to  nourifli  it;  and  if  the  nerves  fupply  it  with  animal 
fpirits,  it  can  only  be  to  give  the  nutritive  juice  the 
neceffary  fluidity.  So  that  both  feem  merely  em- 
ployed to  fupply,  in  this  inftance,  the  fpleen  with 
nourifhment.  But,  however,  from  what  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all  the  productions  of  nature,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  entirely  ufelefs.  It  is  not  probable  that  an 
ufelefs  part  fliould  always  be  found  of  the  fame  form, 
and  in  the  fame  fituation,  in  the  body  of  a  living 
creature.  Nature  would  fcarceiy  have  been^  fo  uni- 
formly exa6l  in,  its  place  and  conftru6lion,  had  it  not 
been  for  fome  purpofe.  It  is,  therefore,  probable, 
it  is  of  fome  eiTential  fervice  in  the  animal  economy. 
If  it  be,  its  effects  mufl,  in  a  great  meal'ure,  depend 
on  the  perfect  flate  of  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  animal  fpirits.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  a 
ferment  diflils  from  the  veficles  of  the  glandules,  and 
that  it  mingles  with  blood  paffing  through  the  fpleen. 
The  nature  of  this  ferment  may  be  fuch,  as  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  other  parts,  thofe  which  are  proper  to 
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coiTipofe  the  bile.  The  reafon  for  this  opinion  is, 
from  the  blood  going  from  the  fpleen,  pafling  into  the 
vena  porta,  and  from  thence  to  the  liver,  where  it 
is  known  to  depofit  thofe  parts  which  are  proper  to 
compofe  the  bile. 

From  the  diieafe  of  the  fplecn,  by  the  debility  of 
the  nerves  caufing  melanchofy,  the  ancients  thought 
it  the  receptacle  of  the  melancholick  humour. 
Others  have  thought,  from  its  having  a  number 
of  fibres,  membranes,  and  many  nerves,  that  the 
blood  became  more  attenuated  and  fpirituous  in 
the  fpleen ;  and  confidering,  that  moft  of  the  blood 
in  the  liver  comes  immediately  from  the  fpleen  and 
omentum,  they  thought,  and,  perhaps,  with  truth, 
that  the  one  furnifhed  the  oleaginous,  and  the  other 
the  fpirituous  part  of  the  bile.  But,  however,  this 
may  be,  an  animal  living  many  years  after  taking  out 
the  fpleen,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  folid  argument 
againfl  its  ufe.  For  the  cutting  out  the  pancreas, 
which  has  ufes  that  are  known,  and  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  moft  neceffary  for  maintaining  the  animal 
economy,  does  not  hinder  a  dog  from  living  many 
years.  So  that,  although  its  >pofitive  ufe  cannot  be 
afcertained,  yet  there  is  no  folid  proof  to  be  brought 
againft  its  neceflity  in  the  human  frame.  And  what- 
ever is  its  office,  the  nerves,  as  above  obferved,  are 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  animal  funftion,  effentially 
fecviceablc. 

Without  entering  into  a  further  enquiry  into  the 
tifcs  of  the  nerves  in  the  animal  economy,  that  would 
extend  to  a  volume  itfelf,  our  obfervations  are  necef- 
farily  confined  to  the  above  particulars,  in  order  to 
adduce  phyfical  demonflration  of  the  nerves  being, 
the  firll  caufes  of  either  health  or  difeafe. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  NERVES. 


In  the  fmalleft  vefTcls,  the  proportion  of  folid  tct 
the  fluid  it  contains,  encreaics  as  the  veflels  become 
finer — which  is  the  caufe  of  the  exterior  parts  being 
more  foUd,  from  confifting  of  more  and  finer  vefiels. 

The  power  of  a  laft  fohd  on  the  contained  fluid,  is 
only  an  endeavour  to  contraft  itfelf,  which  is  the 
efficient  caufe  of  promoting  the  motion  of  the  fluid. 
For  the  more  the  ibUd  is  prolonged,  the  more  its  dia- 
meter mufl:  be  contrafted,  and  thus  mull  the  motion 
of  the  fluid  be  proportionably  accelerated.    For  in-, 
llance,  let  A  G,  and  C  PI,  Fig.  i.  Plate  II,  be  twO' 
parallel  lines  infinitely  extended.    From  the  points 
to  A,  and  D  to  B,  ere6l  two  parallel  perpendiculars.. 
Then  draw  the  lines  C  B,  C  E,  C  F,  D  E,  and  D  F.. 
It  is  manifeft  from  Euclid,*  that  the  parallelogrami 
A  B  C  D,  is  equal,  to  that  of  C  D  E  F ;  and  that  the: 
triangle  B  C  D,  is  equal  to  that  of  C  D  E,  althougbi 
the  fides  of  the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D,  and  the  fidess 
of  the  triangle  BCD,  are  lefs  than  the  fides  of  the: 
parallelogram  C  D  E  F,  and  the  fi.des  of  the  triangle. 
C  D  E.    As  this  happens  with  cylinders  and  cones, 
which  are  the  two  forms  of  the  veflels  of  the  body, 
it  is  manifeft  they  mufl:  be  more  contrafted  the  mor 
they  are  prolonged.    All  the  force,  therefore,  of  th 
fmalleft;  folids  on  their  fluids,  depends  on  the  forcG 
contra6ling  thofe  vcfTels  or  folids. '  The  power  of  all 
the  greater  vefl^els  arifes  from  the  agareg-ated  force  ol 
the  fmallefl: ;  for  every  nerve,  vein,  and  artery  has  its 
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force  from  its  fides,  which  arc  compofcd  of  the 
fmalleft  vellels. 

Thus  all  nutrition  is  made  only  in  the  fmallcft  ner- 
vous velfels,  and  not  in  the  greater,  as  in  the  arteries, 
veins,  glands,  lymphatic,  and  adipofe  velFels;  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  greater  entirely  depends  on  the 
extenfion  of  the  fmallefl  lateral  veffels,  which  are  ner- 
vous tubuli.  Therefore  nutrition,  which  is  only  the 
application  of  any  part  to  the  place  of  a  wafted  part 
is  effetled,  in  thole  fmalleft  canals  of  which  the  greater 
Gonfift.  It  follows,  confequently,  as  we  may  hereafter 
have  occafion  to  ftate,  that  all  medicines,  whether 
deftined  to  fupply,  evacuate,  or  alter,  muft  be  fuch 
as  are  capable  of  entering  into  the  fmalleft  veftels, 
where  they  can  only  aB;  a^  the  means  of  health  or 
averting  difeafe. 

Every  change  in  the  fluids  is  made  in  the  fmalleft 
velfels,  and  is  owing  to  the  force  of  them,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquids  themfelves.  There  is  a  force  in 
all  the  fides  of  flexible  canals,  by  which  the  parts 
endeavour  to  approach  each  other,  fo  as  to  become 
fliorter  than  the  line  of  dire6lion  appropriated  to  the 
fibre  :  and  this  force  is  found  in  the  point  of  every 
fibre.  This  is  ftated  to  fliew  that  the  nerves  do  not 
derive  their  power  of  moving  the  mufcles  by  the 
medium  of  their  animal  fpirits,  but  from  a  certain 
^ftive  energy  they  have  in  themfelves.  This -force, 
by  which  the  parts  endeavour  to  contraft  themfelves, 
is  reftrained  by  the  points  of  the  diftending  liquid- 
This  power  a6ls  truly  and  phyfically,  even  at  the 
time  in  which  the  fibre  feems  moft  at  reft  :  for  exam-, 
pie.  Fig.  2.  Lef^^r^  be  fome  fixed  point,  or  nail  in  a 
wall,  from  which  fufpcnd  the  weight  D  by  the  mufic 
firing  B  ;  hang  to  another  ftring  fixed  to  the  former, 
at  the  point  D,  another  weight,  paffing  over  a  pulley, 
fixed  in  the  wall,  as  0;  the  latter  weight  ftiould  be 
hung  fo  as  the  forGe,;<>f  the  former,,  (liould  exceed 
the  latter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bending  of  the 
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firing  C.  Having  placed  tbefe  weights,  cut  with  a 
very  fliarp  knife,  the  firing  C,  between  tlie  point  C, 
and  the  weight,  fo  as  not  to  imprefs  any  motion  on 
the  ftring.  The  upper  part,  A  C  of  the  ftring,  will 
immediately  contraft  itfelf,  fo  as  to  raife  up  a  little, 
the  other  weight.  It  is  manifeft,  therefore,  that  the 
.firing,  before  the  divifion  exercifes  its  contra6lile 
power,  although  it  is  prevented  from  contracting  it- 
felf by  the  weight  hung  to  it,  yet  it  is  always  in  a  ftate 
of  aftive  energy.  This  power  is  the  fame  in  the  ner- 
vous fibres  of  the  body,  which  may  be  feen  in  a  fibre 
cut  tranfverfely ;  for  it  contra6ls  itfelf  towards  its 
fixed  points,  and  thus  caufes  that  gaping  of  all  wounds 
made  in  the  body. 

That  force,  which  any  part  of  the  body  exercifes 
to  contra6t  itfelf,  is  balanced  by  the  antagoniftic 
force;  for  all  the  parts  having  the  contraftile  power, 
which,  drawing  towards  oppofite  points,  mufl  balance 
each  other.  This  balance  depends  upon  the  equal 
influx  of  the  liquid,  and  its  impulfe  on  all  parts,  fo 
as  to  diflend  them  equally.  From  this  principle  of 
the  nerves,  may  be  difcovered  that  health  chiefly  de- 
pends on  the  regular  motions  of  the  folids,  and  that 
when  this  is  diminifhed,  the  animal  functions  become 
languid,  nutrition  is  prevented,  and  all  the  frame  falls 
into  a  rapid  flate  of  decline.  But  when  the  motions 
of  the  nervous  tubuli  are  too  violent,  fevers,  deli- 
riums, and  even  madnefs  may  be  the  confequence. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  means  of'preferv- 
ing  or  reftoring  the  conflitution,  mufl  greatly  depend 
on  the  temperate  equilibrium  bf  animal  motion. 

As  whatever  deftroys  the  force  of  refiftance  in  the 
canals,  mufl  deflroy  it  in  the  whole  body;  difeafe; 
frequently  enfues  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  ofcil-- 
latory  motions  are  diminifhed. 

But  to  Ihew  more  clearly  what  principally  alters  this; 
balance  of  the  nervous  motion,  the  following  obfer- 
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vations  and  examples  refpeaing  the  cfFcas  of  acrid  of 
vilcid  particles  entering  the  linalleft  vcirels,  are  pre- 
fented. 

The  balance  of  this  eflential  motion  to  health  is 
never  more  deftroyed  than  when  fome  acrid  has  in^ 
finuated  itfelf  with  the  liquids  and  fticks  in  the  fides  of 
the  fmall  tubuli. 

Microfcopes  have  difcovered  that  acrids  confift  of 
feveral  points,  forming  edges  like  that  of  a  knife  or  a 
fword;  this  caufes  them  to  gnaw,  prick,  and  cut, 
like  fo  many  little  wedges  in  the  fmall  points  of  re- 
filtance. 

Should  an  acrid  be  infixed  in  the  fide  of  any  veffel, 
the  whole  force  of  the  liquid  which  ufed  to  a6l  on  the 
fides,  is  now  impelled  to  that  point  where  the  acrid  is 
fixed,  and  caufes  a  conVulfion  of  that  canal;  it  is  thus 
demonftrated:— In  Fig.  3.  A,B,C,  is  a  portion  of  any 
veffel  in  which  the  lines  defcribe  the  flowing  of  the 
liquid  through  the  canal;  the  line  from  D  impinges 
upon  E,  and  that  which  is  drawn  from  F  impinges  up- 
on G;  all  thefe  lines  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  liquids 
flowing,  impelling,  and  diflending,  with  equal  force^ 
the  points  on  which  they  impinge  ;  and  as  the  canal  is 
contraftile,  thofe  points  contrad  themfelves  equally 
ib  as  to  refifl  the  impulfe  in  fuch  amanner  as  to  preferve 
the  ofcillatory  motion.  But  if  any  acrid  particle,  as 
H.I,  is  fixed  into  the  fide  at  the  point  I,  it  cannot  be 
moved  from  this  point  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  liquid, 
Jbccaufe  the  preifure  from  the  part  H,C,  is  equal  to 
that  from  the  part  B,H.  Thus,  the  fluid  that  is  con- 
tained between  B,H,  will  rufli  on  the  furface  H,I, 
which  will  fuflain  the  whole  force  that  ought  to  be 
fuftained  by  the  whole  length  from  I.  to  K.  And  all 
the  force  that  is  impreffed  on  H,I,  is  communicated  to 
the  point  I,  which,  as  the  canal  is  flexile,  mufl  give 
vay  from  being  more  preffed  than  the  other  points  of 
the  fame  fide..  And  as  the  canal  is  alfo  elaftic,  the 
more  it  is  preffed  with  the  greater  force  it  reflores 
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itfclf,  which,  thus  dcftroying  the  balance  of  the  ofcil- 
■latory  motion,  caufes  convuliive  motions  in  the  veflcl. 
Bodies  producing  this  effeft,  are  chiefly  volatile  and 
fixed  acrid  falts,  and  the  corrofive  particles  of  metals*, 
■which  hurt  from  their  figure  being  like  the  wedge  H,I, 
and  affefting  the  body  more  as  folids  than  fluids. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  iliU'er  and  lefs  flexible 
the  infixed  particle'is,  and  the  deeper  it  is  infixed,  the 
more  dangerous  muft  be  its  eflefts.  Particles  of 
metals,  therefore,  reduced  to  an  acute  figure  by  cor- 
•miion,  mufl  produce  the  worflof  confequences  in  the 
human  body.  The  heavier  the  particle  is,  the  more 
difeafe  it  muft  caufe,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  re- 
moving it.  And  whenever  it  happens  that  the  influx 
of  humours  ceaies,  there  alfo  is  loft  the  whole  force 
of  medicines.  For  when  even  a  cauftic  is  applied  to 
iick  perfons  reduced  to  extremity,  andalmoft  expiring^ 
it  can  fcarcely  at!  with  the  leaft  effect,  from  the  circu- 
iation  of  the  humours  continuing  only  near  the  heart;. 
-But  apply  the  fame  cauftic  to  a  found  and  vigorous 
body,  it  operates  immediately.  This  is  ftated  to  fhevr 
the  danger  of  not  feeking  fpeedy  remedies  for  all 
thofe  acrid  diftempers  which  obftruft  the  motions  of 
the  liquids,  and  diibrder  the  tone  of  the  folids. 
•.  Liquids  pafling  in  parallel  lines  through  cylindri- 
cal as  well  as  conical  veflels,  the  acrid  particle  has  a 
milder  effeQ:  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  For  the 
force  of  the  liquid  on  the  infixed  particle  at  Ej  Fig.  4. 
if  it  be  a  little  preffed  towards  G,  will  pafs  towards;^ 
B  D,  where,  it  will  find  a  fpace  equal  to  the  former 
A  C.  But  it  is  different  in  the  conical  vefTels;  for  j 
in  Fig.  5,  the  fluid  which  runs  from  the  part  A  D  C,.j 
bn  the  particle  F,  after  paifing  between  G  and  the  faid 
particle,  finding  a  lefs  fpace  than  that  it  left,  is  more 
violently  prefl'ed  in  flowing  towards  B,  than  it  was  iHi 
'the  cylinder.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  an  inverfe  motion 
of  the  liquids  in  Fig.  6,  in  the  conical  veffel  A  B  C  D' 
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vhich  may  be  here  confidercd  as  a  vein.  The  Viqmt 
flowing  from  A  B,  impinges  only  in  a  few  points  on 
the  particle  F,  and  will  impel  it  a  little  towards  D, 
and  will  confequently  make  it  pafs  from  the  fpace  .be- 
tween G  and  the. particle  being  greater  than  A  B,  and 
the  liquor  not  having  fo  much  refiftance  on  that  fidej 
The  force,  therefore,  impreffed  on  the  particle  by 
the  fluid  running  in  is,  in  this  inflance,  fcarcely  any: 
acrids,  therefore,  are  lefs  injurious  in  the  veins  than 
the  arteries ;  for  they  never  aB:  lefs  on  the  folids  than 
when  they  are  applied  to  a  cavity  growing  broader 
from  a  narrow  beginning. 

If  any  acrid  adheres  externally  to  the  fide  of  a 
veffel,  it  produces  the  fame  effeO:  as  if  it  happened  in- 
ternally ;  for  the  point  in  Fig.  7,  mufl  neceffarily  be 
diftended  by  the  liquid  flowing  in,  and  equally  pref- 
fing  the  canal  A  B,  and,  therefore,  it  will  prefs  the 
adhering  particle  D,  and  ftrive  againft  it.  ''But  when, 
from  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  or  any  other 
caufe,  it  cannot  be  removed,  it  muft  neceffarily  pene- 
trate the  fide  of  the  veffel,  and  hinder  the  equal  mo- 
tion of  the  fluids.  In  this  manner  all  plaiflers  and 
{Simulating  medicines  applied  externally,  a6l  upon 
the  human  body.  Thus  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
aftion  of  medicines  confifts  in  removing  impediments 
to  the  equal  motion  of  the  fluids. 

By  this  pofition  alone  of  one  particle,  all  the  refl 
remaining  in  their  natural  ftate,  the  fecretions  may  be 
altered  and  diflurbed,  the  canals  dilated,  the  con- 
cuffive  force  of  the  fides  increafed,  and  the  ofcillatory 
motion  deflroyed. 

Having  thus  exemplified  the  manner  in  which  acrids 
aft  upon  the  folids  of  the  arterial  and  veneal  veifels, 
we  fliall  add  an  inflance,  fhewing  in  what  manner  the 
vifcids  operate. 

A  vifcid  is  that  which  tenacioufiy  adheres  to  the 
fide  of  a  veffel,  without  being  able  to  penetrate  or  la- 
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cerate  its  Turface,  which  alone  diftinguiflies  it  from 
an  acrid. 

A  vifcid  may  adhere  two  ways  to  the  fide  of  a  vef- 
fel  i  it  either  touches  the  fides  only  in  one  part,  as  A, 
Fig.  8,  or  all  around,  as  at  H,  ibid.  The  effefts  of 
this  vifcid,  in  both  inflances,  are  explained  in  the  faid 
figure.  Let  AD  be  a  vifcid  particle,  fo  tenacioufly 
adhering  to  the  veffel,  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the  li- 
quid running  in  the  lines  E  I  and  E¥.  It  will, 
therefore,  fuftain  the  whole  force  of  the  liquor  that 
lliould  be  fuftained  by  the  part  of  the  fide  between 
A  H.  The  part  of  the  fide  to  which  the  particle  ad- 
heres, will  recede  outward,  until  by  a  greater  force  it 
reftores  itfelf.  This  violent  energy,  deftroying  the 
balance  of  the  ofcillatory  motion,  caufes  an  obtufe 
pain,  which  diftinguifhes  all  diforders  that  arife  from 
vifcid  humours.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  vifcid  par- 
ticle touches  the  veffel  all  around,  as  at  H,  in  the 
fame  figure.  With  regard  to  the  veffel  to  which  it 
adheres,  it  operates  as  a  total  obftru6tion,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  diflenfion  of  all  the  fides  of  a  veffel. 
There  being  a  balance  effefted  between  the  liquids 
preffing  on  each  fide  of  the  vifcid,  it  remains  un- 
moved, and  therefore  flops  the  cavity,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  fides  of  the  veffel  being  diflended,  and. 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  impeded. 

Having  taking  this  view  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
manner  by  which  their  regular  motions  are  deftroyed 
by  acrid  and  vifcid  humours,  we  beg  leave  to  con- 
clude this  Treatife,  by  an  Enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
Foreign  Teas,  by  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  l 
judge,  whether,  they  are  or  not  the  caufe  of  thofe  in- 
jmmerable  complaints  that  are  ranked  under  the  titled 
of  nervous  affections,  to  the  great  detriment  of  thq 
health  and  happinefs  of  human  nature. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

FOREIGN  TEAS. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  enquiry,  traced,  from 
the  fyftem  of  the  nerves,  that  on  their  ftate  the  health 
of  the  conftitution  chiefly  depends,  our  immediate 
concern  is  next  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  food,  "we 
either  adopt  from  choice,  cuftom,  or  neceflity,  is  the 
rnoft  likely  to  deftroy  the  economy  of  the  nerves.  And 
as  Foreign  Teas  have  long  been  cenfured  as  being  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  many  diforders  which  arife 
from  the  nerves  being  difarranged  or  debilitated,  an 
impartial  enquiry  is  here  made  into  the  nature,  pre- 
paration, and  effe6ls  of  thefe  Teas.  By  this  invefti- 
gation,  it  will  appear  that  Teas  imported  from  China 
and  India  are  the  moft  injurious  of  any  beverage  that 
can  poffibly  be  taken  as  a  general  and  conftant  aliment. 
But  not  prematurely  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing fubjeft,  the  Reader  is  moft  refpeftfully  referred 
to  the  following  pages  for  further  evidence. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  S  two  of  the  four  meals  that  form  our  daily  fub- 
fiftence  are  chiefly  compofed  of  tea,-  an  enquiry  into 
what  kind  is  the  moft  falutary  muft  be  as  necefiary  as 
it  may  prove  interefting  and  beneficial.  For,  on  the 
choice  of  proper  or  improper  tea,  muft  greatly  depend 
the  health  or  difeafe  of  the  public  in  general.  To  this 
may  be  attributed  the  conftitution  being  either  pre- 
ferved  from  that  innumerable  train  of  affliaions,  which 
arife  from  too  great  a  relaxation  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
by  acute  diftempers,  misfortunes,  &c.  or  being  fo 
debilitated  by  exceflive  drialcing  of  India  Tea,  as  to 
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render  it  alone  the  prey  of  melancholy,  palfies,  epilep- 
fies,  night-mares,  fwoonings,  flatulencies,  low  fpirits, 
hyfteric,  and  hypochondriacal  affetlions.  For  tea  that 
is  pernicious  is  not  only  poifon  to  thofc  who,  from 
any  caufe  of  corporal  debihty  or  mental  affliction,  are 
liable  .to  the  above  difeafes, —  but  it  is  alfo  too  fre- 
quently found  to  render  the  moft  healthy  vi6lims  of 
thefe  alarming  complaints.  And  as  nervous  diforders 
are  the  moft  complicated  in  their  diftreffing  circum- 
ftances,  the  greater  care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  fucli 
^liments  as  produce  them,  as  well  as  to  choofe  thofe 
"which  are  the  moft  proper  for  their  relief  and  preven- 
tion. Thofe  who  are  now  fuffering  from  the  incon- 
liderate  ufe  of  improper  tea,  what  pitiable  objefts  of 
diftrefs  and  difeafe  do  they  not  prefent  for  the  caution 
of  thofe  who  may,  timely,  preferve  themfeives  ?  Ner- 
vous diforders  are  the  moft  formidable,  by  being  the 
moft  numerous  in  their  attacks  upon  the  human  frame. 
Every  moment,  comparatively  fpeaking,  produces 
fome  new  diftrefs  of  mind  or  body.  The  imagination 
cannot  avoid  the  horrors  of  its  own  creation,  while  the 
memory  is  harraffed  with  the  fliadows  of  departed 
pleafures  which  ferve  but  to  encreafe  the  pain  of  exift- 
ins[  torments.  All  the  endearments  of  life  are  vanifhed 
to  the  poor  wretch  who  fees  himfelf  furrounded  by  the 
fpeftres  of  difmay,  terror,  defpondency,  and  melan- 
choly. And  fuch  are  but  the  thoufandth  part  of  the 
afflictions  that  are  to  be  avoided  or  produced  by  the 
choice  of  the  prevailing  beverage  of  tea.  Not  only 
the  innumerable  train  of  nervous  afflictions,  but  all 
thofc  diforders  that  arife  from  an  improper  temperature 
of  the  fluids  may  be  produced  from  the  a6lion,  cor? 
rofton,  and  ftimulation  of  pernicious  teas.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  in  particular  confti- 
tutions,  they  may  either  prove  too  relaxing  or  aftrin- 
gent,  too  condenfing  or  attenuating,  and  too  acrid  of 
yifcid;  'for  India  teas,  that  to  fome  conititution?; 
fire  very  dilutin^j  may  produce  in  others  contrar)}; 
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flTcRs.  Therefore,  fiich  nioiild  be  chofen  as  pof-i. 
Icls  a  combination  of  quality  that  may  render  them, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  a  general  fpeciBc.  But  this 
cannot  be  well  expefted  where  one  hmple  ingredient 
is  ufed,  and  that  is  diftinguiflied  for  its  particular 
qualities,  which,  if  wholefome,  can  only  be  fuch. 
to  thofe  whofe  fluids  are  fo  by  nature  or  circum- 
ftances,  as  to  require  fuch  a  particular  affiftant;  for 
to  every  other  ftate  of  the  fluids  they  muft  be  per-, 
nicious.  It  is  confequently  evident,  that  if  teas  im- 
ported from  India  have  any  virtues,  they  cannot  be 
fuch  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  being  univerfally 
adopted  as  a  general  aliment.  If  wholefome  to  a  few, 
they  muft  be  pernicious  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  with 
whofe  conftitutions  they  have  no  congeniality,  medi- 
cinal, or  alimentary  virtue.  Suppofing  they  may  pof~ 
fefs  fome  phyfical  properties  like  all  other  medicines, 
they  can  only  benefit  fuch  dilbrders  as  nature  par- 
ticularly formed  them  to  relieve.  Thofe  who  have 
been  advocates  for  their  pofitive  virtues,  have,  in  thisi 
inftance,  but  more  confirmed  the  impropriety  of 
adopting  them  as  a  general  morning  and  evening 
beverage.  This  only  explains  more  evidently  the 
caufe  of  fo  many  being  injured,  where  one  is  benefited^, 
by  drinking  conftantly  India  tea.  There  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  ftated  a  more  felf-evident  propofition  than- 
where  any  fimple  or  combined  matter  is  adopted  for  a 
particular  purpofe,  it  muft,  in  every  oppofite  inftance, 
prove  injurious.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  fuch 
particular  qualities,  they  are  the  more  improper  to  be 
generally  and  indifcriminately  adopted.  This  obfer- 
vation,  although  it  may  be  applied  to  every  art  or 
fcience,  is  ftill  more  applicable  to  phyfic.  Thus  is  it 
found  that  no  medicine  can  be  fafely  taken  as  a  con* 
ftant  and  general  aliment.  Even  thofe  who,  at  firft, 
might  find  it  beneficial  in  their  refpeftive  complaints, 
have  too  frequently  found  the  conftant  ufe  of  it 
afterwards  hurtful  to  t}ae  conftitution  it  had  before 
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relieved.  It  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  con- 
fiderations,  that  India  teas,  however  phyfically  bene- 
iicial,  to  allow  them  all  their  beft  of  praife,  mufl;  be 
as  an  aliment  generally  injurious.  Inftead  of  pre- 
ferving  health,  they  fow  innumerable  diforders,  which 
can  only  be  cured  by  fubftituting  a  beverage  from 
fuch  falutary  native  or  exotic  herbs  as  ^re  formed  for 
the  particular  affli6lions  the  former  have  fo  pitiably 
brought  upon  the  too  greater  part  of  mankind. 

As  almoft  every  dilbrder  to  which  the  human  frame 
5s  liable  may  be  retarded  in  its  cure,  if  not  confirmed 
in  the  conflitution  by  the  power  of  fecretion  being 
weakened,  India  teas  are  the  moft  dangerous  that  can 
be  poffibly  ufed  as  a  general  beverage.     By  too  much 
dilating  the  canals,  the  concufTive  force  of  the  fides* 
are  encreafed,  which  deftroys  the  ofcillatory  motion, 
and  thus  are  the  fecretions  altered  and  difturbed;  and 
as  the  a6lion  of  medicines  confifts  in  removing  impe- 
diments to  the  equal  motion  of  the  fluids,  the  greater 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  abftain  from  all  food  or  drink 
that  may  encreafe  thofe  impediments.    That  India  teas 
not  only  encreafe  but  occafion  fuch  evils  is  evident, 
from  their  having  been  experienced  to  relax  the  tone 
and  reduce  the  confiftence  of  the  folids.  As  the  poAvers 
of  fecretion  depend  upon  the  juft  equilibrium  of 
force  between  the  folids  and  the  liquids,  the  latter 
muft,  in  the  above  inftance,  make  a  greater  impetus 
upon  one  part  than  another,  from  which  proceeds  that 
morbid  ftate  fo  juftly  and  emphatically  termed  difeafe. 
Thus,  according  to  the  learned  Boerhaave,  to  heal  is 
to  take  away  the  difeafe  from  the  body;  that  is,  to  re- 
move and  expel  the  caufes  which  hinder  the  equal  mo- 
tion or  transflux.  .  Medicines,  he  fays,  are  thofe 
mechanical  inftruments  by  which  an  artift  may  remove 
the  caufes  of  the  balance  being  deflroyed,   and  thus 
re-inftate  the  loft  equilibrium  of  the  folids  and  liquids,. 

He,  therefore,  concludes  that  a  medicine  fLippofes"; 
•  ^  flowing  of  the  humours  or  li(^uids;  that  it  operates? 
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mechanically;  that  it  afts  only  incdiately;  that  its 
good  or  bad  effcQs  depend  entirely  on  the  bulk,  mo- 
tion, and  figure  of  the  atling  particles,  and  that  the 
dcllruftion  of  the  balance  muft  be  deduced  from 
the  folids.  So  that,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
folids  are  wafted  and  impaired  by  the  conftant  ufc 
of  India  tea,  the  chief  caufe  of  difeafe,  in  general, 
may  be  attributed  to  fuch  a  pernicious  cuftom ;  even 
the  properties  which  he  afcribes  to  medicine  are  in 
direft  oppofition  to  what  have  been  found  to  be  the 
prevailing  efFefts  of  teas  imported  into  Europe.  It 
is  coniequently  evident,  that  the  drinking  of  this  in- 
jurious tea  being  not  only,  in  its  operation,  produ6livc 
of  difeafe  in  its  general  fenfe,  but  alfo  repugnant  to 
the  falutary  operation  of  medicine,  it  is  the  moft  dan- 
gerous beverage  that  can  be  generally  taken ;  for  it 
appears,  from  the  above  corifideration,  that  its  perni- 
cious effefts  are  not  confined  to  any  fyftem  of  difor- 
ders ;  it  is  found  inimical  to  the  firft  principles  of 
health,  and,  therefore,  may  be  juftly  dreaded  as  ca- 
pable of  being  the  fource  of  difeafe  indefinitely  un- 
derftood. 

Having  thus  ftated,  as  an  introduftion  to  this  Effay 
on  Teas,  the  general  tendency  of  thofe  imported  from 
India,  under  the  tides  of  Green,  Souchong,  and  Bohea, 
to  injure  the  conftitution,  the  following  pages  will  be 
particularly  devoted  to  the  confideration  of  the  na- 
ture, preparation,  and  manner  of  ufing,  and  the  ef- 
feBs  of  fuch  foreign  teas. 
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ESSAY  ON  TEAS. 


NATURE. 

INHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  fubje6l  on  which  there  has 
been  more  declamation,  for  and  againft  its  properties 
and  effefts,  than  thofe  of  teas  imported  into  thisj 
country  by  the  companies  trading  from  the  different 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  China  and^Jndia.  Nor 
has  there  been  ^  controverfy  in  which  the  health  o£ 
the  community  has  been  fo  materially  concerned,  that, 
ha3  afforded  fo  little  direftion  of  moment  to  thofe 
w\\o  wo-uld  wifli  to.  afcertain  the  truth  of  fuch  teas 
being  either  beneficial,  injurious,  or  innocent  in  theifj 
effects.  Aniidft  a  mafs  of  declamatory  affertion  fo 
little  intelligence  is  to  be  gained,  that  thofe  who  have, 
had  the  greateft  intereft  in  being  informed  of  the  reaV 
qiialities  of  teas,  have  moftly  abandoned  the  enquiry 
before  they  obtained  the  leaft  knowledge  of  what  they 
fought.  Either  perplexed  with  abftrufe  fcience  or 
diffatisfied  with  affertion  equally  unfounded  and  un- 
fupport^^d^  thoufands  have  difcontinued  the  refearch, 
and  committed^thejufelves  to  fatal  experience.  Thus 
have  too  many  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  detrimen- 
tal qualities  of  teas,  by  the  ruin  of  their  conftitution. 
To  avoid,  therefore,  fuch  an  inconvenience,  the 
greateft  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  an  indifcriminate 
reference  to  authors  whofe  fentiments  can  neither  fanc- 
tion  adduced  arguments  or  illuftrate  technical  allufions. 
The  enquiry  will  be  made  with  fome  reference  to"  fci^ 
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thee,  but  more  to  convince  by  demonftration  than  to 
confound  by  abftrufe  perplexities.  So  that,  while 
empty  declamation  is  avoided,  the  principles  of  truth 
are  meant  to  be  invelligated  by  reafon  and  experi- 
ence.   With  this  view,  the 

NATURE 

of  green,  fouchong  and  bohea  teas,  are  firft  confi- 
dered.  To  judge  of  the  nature  of  thefe  herbs  with 
equal  candour  and  propriety,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
confider  their  qualities  in  relation  to  what  are  afcribed 
them,  what  have  been  difcovered  by  their  analyfis, 
and  what  have  refulted  from  experience.  The  virtues 
that  have  been  afcribed  to  them  are  chiefly,  being  a 
grateful  diluent  in  health,  and  falutary  in  ficknefs,  by 
attenuating  vifcid  juices,  promoting  natural  excretions, 
exciting  appetite,  and  proving  particularly  ferviceable 
in  fevers,  immoderate  fleepinefs,  and  head-achs,  after 
a  debauch.  It  is  alfo  added  to  the  lift  of  their 
afcribed  virtues,  that  there  is  no  plant  yet  known,  the 
infufions  of  which  pafs  more  freely  from  the  body,  or 
more  fpeedily  excite  the  fpirits.  To  a  perfon  of  any 
phyfical  knowledge,  thefe  qualities  will  either  appear 
contradictory  in  themfelves,  or  rather  ultimately  in- 
jurious, than  abfolutely  beneficial.  As  the  full  exa-* 
mination  of  thefe  afTumed  qualities,  by  the  rules  of 
fcience,  would  require  a  volume,  inftead  of  a  few 
•pages,  which  the  limits  of  this  EITay  will  afford;  the 
enquiry  muft  be  made  as  perfpicuous  as  the  neceffity 
of  brevity  will  admit.  Allowing  they  are  diluting  ia 
health,  their  conftant  ufe  may  fo  attenuate  the  liquids 
as  to  deftroy  their  natural  force  and  tenfity.  But 
Boerhaave  fays,  there  is  no  proper  diluent  but  water, 
it  is,  therefore,  evident  it  is  the  water,  and  not  the 
tea,  which  is  the  diluting  medium.  With  refpe6l  t6 
Its  being  an  attenuative  of  vifcid  humours,  it  can  ne- 
ver polTefs  this  virtue  from  being  a  diluent,  for  an 
^ttcnmnt  di^lsfpecially  on  the  particlesj  by  diminifhi- 
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ing  their  bulk  while  the  diluent  afts  upon  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  fluid. 

The  general  body  of  the  liquid  may  be  diluted 
while  the  vifcid  humours  remain  unrcfolved.  Indeed 
the  operation  of  an  attenuant  is  not  eafily  known;  for 
many  are  furprifed  that  a  flight  inflammation  fliould 
be  fo  difficult  to  diffipate.  But  their  furprife  would 
ceafe  were  they  to  confider,  that  medicines  aft  more 
generally  upon  the  whole  body  than  abftraftedly  upon 
the  part  affefted.  Suppofe  to  attenuate  fome  coagu- 
lated blood,  fix  grains  of  volatile  fait  were  given, 
how  fmall  a  proportion  mufl:  come  to  the  part  difeafed, 
when  thefe  few  grains,  by  the  laws  of  circulation,  will 
mix  with  the  entire  mafs  of  blood,  confifting  at  leaft 
of  thirty  pounds ! 

Teas  being  faid  to  promote  natural  excretions,  can 
be  no  recommendation  of  what  is  fo  generally  ufed; 
for  this  conftant  effeft.  muft  render  them  too  copious, 
and  thus,  according  to  all  phyfical  experience,  the 
blood  muft  be  thickened  in  the  greater  veflels,  which 
frequently  terminates  in  an  atrophy. 

The  appetite  being  excited  by  the  drinking  of  tea 
is  more  a  proof  of  its  attrition  of  the  folids  than  any 
ftimulus  to  a  wholefome  defire  of  food.  This  quality 
accounts  for  the  acrimonious  effefts  too  many  have 
experienced  by  its  ufe.  Many  have  not  only  had  their 
blood  impoveriflied,  but  corrupted  by  the  conftant 
drinking  of  thefe  teas.  Whether  it  arifes  from  any 
pofitive  acrimonious  fait  it  naturally  poffefles,  or  from 
any  acquired  corrofivenefs  from  its  mode  of  drying, 
is  not  here  neceflary  to  enquire  :  it  is  only  requifite  to 
ftate  that  a  pernicious  effeft  is  too  fatally  experienced 
by  thofe  who  are  unfortunately  its  flaves. 

How  India  tea  can  be  ferviceable  in  fevers  is  not 
eafy  to  be  underftood ;  for,  if  it  has  that  effeO:  upon 
the  nerves  to  excite  watchfulnefs,  it  muft  greatly  tend 
to  encreafe,  inftead  of  diminifli,  feverifli  fymptoms. 
Dr.  JBuchan  attributes  even  one  caufe  of  the  palfy  to 
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drinking  much  tea  or  coffee,  Sec.  and,  in  a  note,  he 
fubjoins  :  "  Many  people  imagine  that  tea  has  no  tcn- 
"  dency  to  hurt  the  nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame 
"  quantity  of  warm  water  would  be  equally  pernici- 
"  ous.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  amiftake.  Many 
"  perfons  drinking  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk 
"  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confe- 
"  quences ;  yet,  the  fame  quantity  of  tea  will  make 
"  their  hands  fliake  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  tea 
"  affefts  the  nerves  is  likewife  evident  from  its  pre- 
"  venting  fleep,  occafioning-giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the 
"  fight,  ficknefs.  Sec" 

With  regard  to  India  teas  pofieffing  the  quality  of 
exciting  the  fpirits,  this,  like  eveiy  other  ftimulus,  ei- 
ther by  conftant  ufe  lofes  its  effeft,  or  unnerves  the 
fyftem  it  is  meant  to  Itrengthen.  The  nerves  through 
which  the  animal  fpirits  circulate,  being  like  the  ftrings 
of  a  violin  or  harpfichord,  too  frequently  braced,  lofe, 
at  laft,  their  natural  tenfity,  and  thus,  render  the  hu- 
man frame  one  fyftem  of  debility. 

Having  thus,  as  briefly  as  pofhble,  ftated  that  even 
their  afcribed  virtues  are  either  derogatory  to  all  phy- 
fical  principle,  or  elfe  deftruftive  to  the  conftitution, 
from  their  conftant  ufe;  the  nature  of  India  teas  is 
next  confidered,  with  refpeO:  to  what  appears  to  be 
their  chief  component  parts,  from  analization. 

Teas  have  been  found  to  confift  principally  of  nar- 
cotic falts,  fome  aftringent  oil,  and  earth.  Thefe  be- 
ing found  in  greater  quantities  in  bohea  than  in  green 
teas,  thofe  who  have  very  fenfible  and  elaftic  nerves, 
muft  be  feized  with  a  greater  tremor  after  drinking  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  continual  and  regular  in- 
flux of  the  nervous  juices  is  ftopped  by  their  compo- 
nent fibres  being  contracted  from  the  roughnefs  and 
reftringency  of  fuch  decodions.  The  force  of  the 
heat,  or  the  brain's  propulfion  of  its  nervous  juice, 
i  being  inferior  to  the  refiftence  of  the  whole  ramified 
fibres  thus  encreafed  by  the  fudden  contraction  and 
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Unequal  n-rotion,  the  flow  of  the  animal  fpirits  muft  he 
greatly  impeded  and  di {'ordered.  In  fa6t,  the  influx 
fuffers  a  lulpeiilion  until  the  fibres,  by  relaxing  again; 
admit  their  empty  tubes  to  receive  their  appro])riated 
liquids.  Thus  even  green  tea  muft,  efpecially  if  taken 
ftrong  and  often,  ftop.the  natural  circulation  of  hu- 
mours, and  produce  the  attendant  defects  of  deprcf- 
fion  of  fpirits,  deficiency  of  fecretion,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, decreafe  of  ftrength,  watte  of  body,  and,  finally; 
a  total  want  of'  eflfeclive  vigour  in  all  the  animal  func- 
tions. But,  as  above  obferved,  bohea  tea  polfeffing 
in  greater  quantity  the  pernicious  ingredients,  the  vef- 
fels  are  thrown  into  momentary  fpafms  and  convulfive 
vibrations,  by  the  relaxing  power  of  the  narcotic  faltSj 
and  the  contrafting  force  of  the  attringent  oil  and 
earth.  And  here,,  it  muft  be  noticed,  that  oil,  mixed 
with  fait,  is  rendered  aftringent :  thus  all  vegetables, 
where  a  mixture  of  both  prevails,  are  reckoned  ftimu-^ 
iating.  The  narcotic  power  of  the  fait  is  derived 
from  its  hindering  the  flux  of  the  animal  fpirits  through 
the  nerves. 

-  The  ftomach  and  bowels  being  weakened  by  th^ 
above  caufes,  windy  complaints,  or  flatulencies,  are 
confequendy  produced.  This  caufed  Dr.  Whytt,  iii 
his  advice  to  patients  afflifted  with  fuch  difeafes,  to  dei. 
fire  they  would  abftain  from  India  tea,  as  one  of  th^ 
flatulent  aliments  chiefly  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  flighteft  external  motion  alone  produces  the 
following  changes  in  the  body,  what  effetls  may  not 
be  afcribed  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  teas,  which  we  find^ 
as  before  ftated,  operate  internally?  A.perfon  in  peri 
feft  health,  having  his  noftrils  only  touched  with  a  feai 
ther,  cannot  avoid  his  body  being  fo  convulfed,  as  to 
produce  what  is  commonly  called  fneezing.  But  if 
the  number  of  mufcles  agitated,  the  force  and  ftrain^ 
ing  of  the  body  by  fneezing  are  confidered,  the 
flightnefs  of  the  caufe  muft  excite  no  little  aftonifh- 
nicnt ;  for  this  adion  is  occafioned  by  the  mufcles  of 
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the  fcapula,  abdomen,  diaphragm,  thorax,  hmgs,  <Src. 
and  if  the  Iheezing  continues,  an  univerlal  cxplofion 
of  the  liquids  enCues  :  tears,  mucus,  faliva,  and  urine, 
are,  excreted.  Thus  without  any  moift,  cold,  hot, 
dry  fulphur,  fait,  or  any  other  internal  or  external 
application,  an  involuntary  motion  of  all  the  folids 
and  fluids  is  produced  by  a  feather  touching,  in  the 
fiightelt  manner,  the  infide  of  our  noftrils.  ButBoer- 
haave  relates  further,  "  That  if  fneezing  continues  a 
"  long  time,  as  it  will  by  taking  one  hundredth  part 

of  a  grain  of  euphorbium  up  the  nofe,  grievous  and 

continued  convulfions  will  arife,  head-achs,  invo- 
"  luntary  excretions  of  urine,  &c.  vomitings,  febrile 
"  heats,  and  other  dreadful  fymptoms ;  and,  at  I  aft, 
"  death  itfelf  will  enfue."  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  flighteft  bodies  produce  the  greateft  changes 
in  the  human  frame. 

Such  is  the  power  of  certain  particles  upon  the 
nerves,  that  the  ftomach  will  be  thrown  into  convul- 
fions that  almoft  threaten  an  inverfion,  by  taking  only 
four  ounces  of  a  wine  in  which  fo  fmall  a  portion  of 
'  glafs  of  antimony,  as  one  fcruple  is  infufed  in  eight 
pounds  of  the  former.  And  w^hat  is  Hill  more  re- 
markable is,  that  the  glafs  of  antimony  remains  not 
only  undilTolved,  but,  comparatively  fpeaking,  un- 
diminiffied  in  its  weight. 

Thefe  being  a  few  of  the  fatal  affliOiions  which  ex- 
perience fhews  to  be  frequently  the  confequence  of 
drinking  India  teas,  its  injurious  nature  is  too  evi- 
■dent  to  require  any  further  inveftigation  of  either 
their  afcribed  or  pofitive  qualities.  The  next  fubjed 
^  to  be  confidcred,  relative  to  India  teas,  is  their 

PREPARATION. 

I  Among  the  different  Authors  of  any  confcquencfe 
that  have  written  on  the  culture,  preparation,  and  vir- 
tues of  foreign  teas,  may  be  ranked  Kampfer,  Poitle- 
thwaite,  Dr.  Cunningham,   Prieltly,  Lemery,  Fran- 
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chas,  Meiftcr,  and  Sigefteck ;  as  die  limits  of  this 
Treatife  will  not  permit  a  detail  of  obfervations  from 
the  whole  of  thefe  writers,  remarks  can  only  be  fe- 
lefted  from  the  moft  principal  of  them.  Moll  of 
the  above,  and  many  other  Authors,  agree  that  the 
leaves  are  fpread  upon  iron  plates,  and  thus  dried 
with  feveral  little  furnaces  contained  in  one  room. 
This  mode  of  preparation  muft  gready  tend  to  deprive 
the  fhrub  of  its  native  juices,  and  to  contrad  a  ruft  - 
from  the  iron  on  which  it  is  dried.  This  may  be  pro- 
'bably  the  caufe  of  vitriol  turning  tea  into  an  inky 
blacknefs.  We,  therefore,  do  not  think  with  Boer- 
haave,  that  the  preparers  employ  green  vitriol  for  im- 
proving the  colour  of  the  finer  green  teas.  It  may^ 
however,  be  concluded,  from  the  colour  of  bohea, 
fouchong,  and  fuch  as  are  called  black  teas,  that  they 
may  be  thus  tinftured,  by  the  means  of  vitriol,  after 
they  have  been  dried  upon  the  iron  plates  in  the  fur- 
nace room.  And  this  may,  likewife,  particularly 
caufe  that  aftringent  quality  which  is  more  experi- 
enced in  all  the  black  than  any  of  the  green  teas.  Ac- 
cording to  Sigefbeck,  the  colours  of  thefe  teas  are: 
artificial;  fo  that  if  thefe  pernicious  arts  are  ufed  eveni 
to  give  the  tea  a  particular  colour,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  afcrbing  the  caufe  of  their  injurious  effefts. 

That  the  native  virtues  of  thefe  teas  are  liable  td) 
confiderable  perverfion,  is  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  Meifter  relates  that  they  are  prepared.  He. 
fays  the  leaves  are  put  into  a  hot  ketde,  juft  emptie 
of  boiling  water  ;  and  that  they  are  kept  in  this  clofel 
covered  until  they  are  cold,  when  they  are  ftrewe 
upon  the  hot  plates  above-mentioned  for  drying.  Il 
is  cafy  to  conceive  how  the  virtues  of  a  leaf,  how- 
ever falutary  by  nature,  mufl  be  deftroyed  by  fuch 
procefs.  Being  thus  put  into  a  fteaming  ketdc,  an 
fuffered  to  remain  there  until  they  are  cold,  muft  cauft' 
the  greater  part  of  their  virtues  to  evaporate,  and  th 
leaves  to  imbibe  an  unwholcfome  taint  from  the  e 
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fluvia  of  the  (learning  metaf.^^,^  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  afcertained  whether  teas  that  are  imported  in  Eu- 
rope, after  fuch  a  mutating  preparation,  have  the  lead 
remains  of  their  original  odour  or  flavour,  no  more 
than  they  have  of  their  qualities.  But,  on  the  con- 
Irary,  it  feems  impoffible  but  that  the  original  nature 
of  this  flirub  is  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  artificial  pre- 
paration. Some  falfely  fuppofe  that  this  fpecies  of 
management  is  only  to  foften  fuch  of  the  leaves  as 
are  grown  too  dry,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  break 
in  the  curling.  But  this  will  evidently  appear  not 
the  caufe,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  teas  muft  dry  in  fuch  a  hot  climate  while  they 
are  gathering.  And  as  they  are  particularly  anxious 
to  fend  them  in  as  curious  a  curled  ftate  as  poflible, 
fuch  teas  muft  be  thus  moiftened  again,  in  order  to  curl 
them  afterwards  in  that  perfe6l  manner  which  is  per- 
formed on  the  iron  plates  of  the  furnaces. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  of  teas  deriving  their  green 
colour  from  being  dried  upon  copper  being  founded 
on  a  mifreprefentation  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  really  prepared,  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  are  indifpenfably  neceffary.    For  thofe  who  have 
always  underftood  that  the  detrimental  qualities  of  fo- 
reign teas  were  the  confequence  of  their  being  dried 
upon  copper,  may,  perhaps,  imagine  they  cannot  be 
fo  pernicious  if  they  were  dried  upon  iron ;  but  this 
opinion  cannot  be  entertained  by  any  perfons  who  have 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vege- 
table acid  will  corrode  iron.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  culinary  proceifes,  muft  know  in  what  manner 
the  acid  of  onions  will  operate  upon  any  fteel  inftru- 
j  ment ;  it  corrodes  a  knife  fo  as  to  turn  the  onions 
black,  with  the  particles  eaten  away  from  the  edge  and 
Ijifurface  of  the  blade.    To  avoid  this  unwholefome 
i^jiand  unfeemly  inconvenience,  a  wooden  inftrument  is 
[^generally  ufed  in  all  inftances  where  onions  form  a  part 
^jjiof  the  cookery  appendages.    It  is  confequently  evi- 
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dent,  tliat  although  iron  utenfils  arc  now  greatly  ufcd 
inflead  of  copper,    yet  many  injurious  cfieQ:s  may 
happen  from  their  being  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the 
acid  of  fevcral  vegetables.    And  if  the  nitrous  acid 
of  die  air  will  corrode  iron  fo  as  to  caufe  ruft,  when  it 
will  not  produce  the  propordonate  efFecl  upon  copper, 
it  is  a  demonllration  that  iron  is  the  molt  liable  to 
fuch  a  corruption.     The  corrofions  of  copper  are 
undoubtedly   pernicious;    but  the  damage  that  tea 
would  derive  from  its  being  dried  upon  fheets  of  this 
metal  would  not  operate  fo  injurioufly  to  thofe  whoi 
drink  it  as  it  does  now  by  lying  dried  upon  iron.'  Forr 
the  latter  being  more  liable  to  the  power  of  the  mine*, 
ral,  vegetable,  or  animal  acid,  mult  impart  more  par- 
ticles of  its  reduced  calx  to  the  tea  than  copper  would. 
And,  in  order  to  fhew  how  fufceptible  of  corrofion 
iron  is,  the  following  inftance  is  farther  adduced  :  in 
Ireland,  where  fome  perfons  praftife  the  art  of  tannine 
leather  widi  fern,  which  poiTefres  a  very  ftrong  acid, 
particular  care  is  taken  to  avoid  ufing  any  iron  vefTeh: 
in  the  tannage,  left  the  colour  of  the  leather  flioul 
be  blackened  by  the  corroding  particles  of  the  metall 
As  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  iron  or  fteely  parti-i 
cles,  even  in  their  moft  perfect  ftate,  to  operate  as  toe 
great  an  aftrin^ent  for  an  aliment  that  is  taken  twice  ; 
day  conftantly,  tea,  when  dried  upon  it,  muft  be  rem 
dered  proportionably  pernicious.    But  admitting  th 
the  popidar  opinion  of  their  being  dried  upon  coppe 
was  juft,  the  teas  muft  be  rendered  proportionably  in 
jurious  to  the  quantity  of  copperas  or  crude  vitric 
they  imbibe  from  their  acidity  corroding  the  metal 
Preparations  of  fteel,  that  are,  in  many  inftances,  co 
fidered  as  moft  falutary,  yet  in  all  pulmonary  diforderr 
the  moft  eminent  phyficians  have  deemed  them  exceec 
ingly  dangerous.    And  in  a  country,  like  Great  Br 
tain,  Holland,  and  other  places,  where  a  cloudy  ai 
mofphere,  caufed  from  their  marfliy  foil  or  watery  f 
tuation,  renders  moft  of  the  inhabitants  fubje£t  to  co 
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plaints  of  the  lungs,  foreign  teas,  contaminated  by  tllefe 
iron  corrofions,  muft  be  particularly  detrimental* 
It  is  therefore,  from  thefe  confiderations,  evident, 
that  foreign  teas,  by  being  dried  upon  iron,  have  their 
bad  qualities  fo  encreafed  as  to  render  them  the 
molt  pernicious  of  any  morning  and  evening  liquid 
that  has  yet  been  taken.  To  return  from  whence  we 
began  this  fhort  digreffion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  fatisfaftory  account  has  yet 
been  given  in  what  the  bohea  differs  from  the  green 
tea.  Dr.  Cunningham,  phyfician  to  the  Englifli  fet- 
tlement  at  Chufan,  and  Kampfer  aflert,  that  the  bohea 
is  the  leaves  of  the  firft  coUeftion. 

This,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  general  re- 
port of  all  travellers,  that  none  of  the  firft  produce  is 
brought  to  Europe,  muft  be  difcredited ;  for  thefe 
are  all  referved  for  the  Princes,  to  whom  they  are 
fold,  even  in  China,  at  an  immenfe  price.  Another 
proof  is,  that  the  boheas  are  brought  here  in  the  moft 
confiderable  quantities,  at  a  price  greatly  inferior  to 
what  even  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  crops  are  fold 
for  in  China.  This  not  only  evinces  how  inferior  in 
quality  the  black  tea  muft  be,  but  alfo  how  little 
they  are  valued  among  thofe  who  muft  be  acquainted 
with  their  properties. 

Although  the  European  dealers  divide  the  greeft 
teas  chiefly  into  three  forts,  and  the  bohea  into  fivcj 
yet  it  is  unknown  from  what  province  they  are  brought, 
of  what  crop  they  are  the  produce,  and  to  which  of 
the  Chinefe  forts  they  belong. 

Added  to  their  abufe  of  preparation  may  be  that 
of  their  package.  It  is  impofTible  but  to  know  that 
their  bad  qualities  muft  be  confiderably  augmented 
by  being  fo  clofely  packed,  for  fuch  a  length  of  time, 
in  fuch  flight  wooden  chefts,  lined  with  a  compofition 
of-  wood  and  lead.  Confiderable  quantities  are  like-^ 
wife  damaged  by  fait  water  and  other  caufes,  which, 
by  the  management  of  the  tea  dealers,  are  moftly 
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mixed  and  fold  Under  different  denominations.  HoW 
the  tea  iniift  be  affefted  by  the  corrofion  of  the  lead 
and  tin  by  the  marine  acid,  thofe  of  the  leaft  chemi- 
cal knowledge  will  eafily  determine.  To  what  dan- 
ger mufl,  therefore,  the  conftitution  of  thofe  who  are 
in  the  conftant  habit  of  drinking  fuch  an  empoifoned 
drug  be  expofed,  may  eafily  be  imagined.  Surely, 
"when  all  thefe  circumftances  are  confidered  refpeft- 
ing  the  pernicious  mode  of  preparation,  and  particu- 
larly the  poifonous  qualities  they  are  alfo  liable  to 
contra6l  from  the  nature  of  their  package,  every  per- 
fon  muft  be  convinced  to  what  a  lofs  of  health,  if  not 
of  life,  the  conftant  ufe  of  fuch  teas  muft  expofe 
them.  Such  evidence  of  their  deleterious  tendency 
is  almoft  fufficient  to  alarm  mankind  againft  fo  pre- 
vailing an  evil,  without  any  further  arguments ;  but 
as  health  is  too  precious  not  to  require  every  poflible 
proof  that  can  perfuade  us  to  avoid  what  fo  immedi- 
ately threatens  our  exiftence,  the  following  arguments 
and  teftimonies  of  the  bad  qualities  of  foreign  teas 
muft  not  be  omitted.  Previous,  however,  to  an  in- 
veftigation  of  their  effefts,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fay 
a  few  words  refpefting  the 

MANNER  OF  USING  ^ 

foreign  teas,  as  before  obferved,  being  taken  as  two 
principal  meals  of  our  daily  aliment,  is  undoubtedly 
one  great  reafon  of  the  conftitution  of  the  people 
having  fuffered  an  entire  change  in  its  fyftem.  That 
vigour,  fpirits,  and  longevity,  which  charafterifed  us 
in  the  laft  century,  is  totally  fub verted;  difeafe,  dif- 
may,  and  debility,  now  leads  us  prematurely  to  the 
grave,  where  we  end  an  exiftence  too  deplorable  id 
excite  the  leaft  defire  for  a  longer  continuance.  Dr', 
Prieftly  ftates,  very  juftly,  in  his  Medical  Effays^ 
that  it  is  curious  to  obferve  the  revolution  which  hath 
taken  place,  within  this  century,  in  the  conftitutions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflammatory^difcafei; 
j  ~  more 
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more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general,  are  much  lefs  ra- 
pid and  violent  in  their  progrefs  than  formerly ;  nor 
do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlogiftic  method  of 
cure  which  was  pra61ifed  with  fuccefs  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  forty  ounces 
of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  the  acute 
rheumatifm;  whereas  this  difeafe,  as  it  now  appears  in 
the^fLondon  hofpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half  that 
evacuation.  Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently  cured 
by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  vensefeftion,  which 
is  a  proof  that,  at  prefent,  they  are  accompanied  with 
fewer  fymptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were  wont 
to  be.  This  advantageous  change,  however,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduftion  of  a  nume- 
rous clafs  of  nervous  aliments,  in  a  ^-reater  meafure, 
unknown  to  our  anceftors,  but  which  now  prevail 
univerfally,  and  are  complicated  with  almoft  every 
other  diflemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated,  and  it  is  not  common  to  obferve  very 
high  degrees  of  irritabihty  under  the  external  appear- 
ance of  great  ftrength  and  robuftnefs.  The  hypo- 
chondriac, palfies,  cachexies,  dropfies,  and  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  arife  from  laxity  and  debility,  are,  in 
our  days,  endemic  every  where;  and  the  hyllerics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itfelf  indicates,  now  attacks  both  fexes  indifcrimi- 
nately.  It  is  evident  that  fo  great  a  revolution  could 
not  be  afiPeCled  without  the  concurrence  of  many 
caufes;  but  amongft  thefe,  I  apprehend,  the  prefent 
general  ufe  of  tea  holds  the  firft  and  principal  rank. 
The  fecond  caufe  may  perhaps  be  allotted  to  excefs 
in  fpirituous  liquors.  This  pernicious  cuftom  owes 
its  rife  to  the  former,  which,  by  the  lownefs  and  de- 
prefTion  of  fpirits  it  occafions,  renders  it  almofl  ne- 
celfary  to  have  recourfe  to  what  is  cordial  and  exhi- 
lirating ;  and  hence  proceeds  thofe  odious  and  dif- 
graceful  habits  of  intemperance  with  which  too  many 
ihc  foRcr  fcx  of  every  degree  are  now,  alas  f 
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cliargeable.    Thefe  are  the  fcntiments  of  a  charafler 
diftinguifhed  for  his  elaborate  rcfearches  and  judicious 
difcoveries  in  almoft  every  branch  of  liberal  fcience. 
It  may  therefore  be  fafcly  concluded,  that  the  general 
manner  of  ufing  India  tea,  morning  and  evening,  has 
been,  and  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  difeafes  with  which  the  natives  of  Europe  are  now 
afflifted.    When  it  is  confidered  that  the  firft  meal 
which  is  taken  to  recruit  the  body,  after  the  lofs  it 
fuftains  from  the  infenfible  perfpiration  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  avocations  of 
the  fucceeding  day,  is  India  tea,  who  can  be  fur- 
prifed  that  nature  fliould  rapidly  become  the  viftim  of 
difeafe  ?  Thus,  inffcead  of  being  fupported  by  nutri- 
tious aliment,  its  nerves  are  enfeebled,  its  fpirits  di- 
minifhed,  and  all  its  fun6lions  enveloped  with  the 
gloom  of  melancholy.    Even  in  the  afternoon,  when 
nature  is  exhaufted  by  care  and  fatigue,  we  fly  for 
refrefliment  to  tea,  which,  inftead  of  bracing,  ftill 
further  relaxes  the  unnerved  fyftem.    Such  are  the 
evil  effects  of  the  imprudent  mtanner  in  which  this  per-  _ 
nicious  drug  is  fo  conftantly  and  univerfally  ufed. 
But  how  muft  thefe  evils  appear  in  their  extent,  when 
the  following  view  is  taken  of  India  teas,  with  regard 
to  their  variety  of  injurious 

EFFECTS. 

In  all  the  phyfical  experiments  that  have  been  made- 
upon  India  teas,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  fhews  its 
acid  aftringency  more  than  one  tried  by  the  above 
-writer.  Dr.  Prieftley.  Endeavouring  to  trace  the 
difference  and  aicertain  the  aflringency  and  bitternefs 
of  vegetables  reciprocally  bear  to  each  other,  he  ima- 
gined he  had  found  they  were  diflinft  and  feparate 
properties,  by  the  following  experiment :  Taking  two 
pieces  of  calf-fl<in  jufl:  flripped  from  the  calf,  he  im- 
'merfed  them  in  cold  infufions  of  green  and  boheatea; 
at  the  expiration  of  a  week  he  found  they  were  hard 
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tvnd  curled  up,  and  that  there  was  no  fcnfible  diffe- 
rence between  them.  He  therefore  concluded,  that 
this  experiment  afforded  a  ftriking  proof  of  India  tea  • 
differently  affcBing  a  dead  and  a  living  fibre  ;  this 
he  confidered  as  the  greateft  effcQ:  of  a  medicine. 
But  with  deference  to  fo  diflinguiflied  an  author,  I. 
cannot  but  attribute  this  aftringency  of  the  flun  to  the 
particular  properties  of  India  tea;  for  all  phyfical  as 
well  as  medical  experience  proves  that  vegetable  pro- 
duce afford  fome  that  are  aftringent,  and  others  that 
are  relaxant,  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  fibre. 

Oak  bark  is  equally  aftringent,  and  hardens  the 
fibres  of  the  hide,  as  well  as  it  braces  the  living  nerve 
of  our  bodies ;  therefore  the  eflpecl  produced  by  the 
India  tea  upon  the  dead  flcin  only  proves  what  we  have 
before  related,  that  an  infufion  of  it  has  a  peculiar 
efiPe6l,  which,  being  too  frequendy  applied  to  the 
nerves,  deftroys  their  tenfity  by  their  fine  fibres  being 
either  broken  or  relaxed  by  overbracing.  Were  any 
aftringent  to  be  conftantly  taken,  it  muft  ultimately 
produce  more  or  lefs  fuch  an  effect;  fo  that  while  the 
above  experiment  of  the  learned  Philofopher  demon- 
ftrates  that  India  tea  has  the  power  of  aftringing  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living  fibres,  it  does  not  prove  that 
aftringency  and  bitternefs  are  feparate  qualities.  On 
the  contrary,  bitternefs  feems  to  be  the  chara8;eriftic 
tafte  of  all  that  has  the  tendency  to  contraft  whatever 
is  the  fubje6t  of  its  application.  Thus  galls,  bark, 
rhubarb,  camomile  tea,  &c.  Szc.  are  all  bitter  and 
aftringent.  It  is,  therefore,  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
fuch  an  aftringent  that  ultimately  relaxes  and  debili- 
tates ;  like  the  too  frequent  bracing  of  a  drum,  or 
.  any  other  ftringed  mufical  inftrument,  deftroys  its  ten- 
fity, the  body  is  unnerved  by  the  overftretching  of 
its  fib  res.  Although  "w^fometimes  differ  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Doclor  in  part  of  the  conclufion  he  has  drawn 
from  his  experiment,  yet  the  following  fcntiments  fo " 
perfectly  coincide  with  all  ow:  obfervations  upon  India 
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teas,  that  We  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
corroborating  dtu'  own  with  the  fentimcnts  of  fo  emi- 
nent a  Philofopher.  He  fays,  from  his  experiments, 
"  It  appears  that  green  and  bohea  teas  are  equally 
"  bitter,  ftrike  precifely  the  fame  black  tinge  with 
"  green  vitriol,  and  are  alike  aftringent  on  the  fimple 
"  fibre.  From  this  exa6l  fimiliarity  in  fo  many  cir- 
"  cumftances,  one  ftiould  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  there 
"  would  be  no  fenfible  diverfity  in  their  operation  on 
"  the  living  body;  but  the  fa6l  is  otherwife;  green 
"  tea  is  much  more  fedative  and  relaxant  than  bohea; 
"  and  the  finer  the  fpecies  of  tea,  the  more  debili- 
*'  tating  and  pernicious  are  its  effefts,  as  I  have  fre- 
"  quently  obferved  in  others,  and  experienced  in  my- 
"  felf.  This  feems  to  be  a  proof  that  the  mifchief^ 
"  afcribed  to  this  oriental  vegetable  do  not  arife  from 
"  the  warm  vehicle  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the 

flomach,  but  chiefly  from  its  own  peculiar  quali- 

ties."    Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Ac- 
tion of  the  Mufcles,  xuflly  fays,  than  an  infufion  of 
India  tea  not  only  diminiflies  but  deftroys  the  bodily 
funftions.    Thea  injujim^  nervo  mitfcolove  rancc  ad- 
motum^  vires  motices  minuit  perdit.    Newman,  in  his 
Chemiftry,  fays,  when  frefli  gathered,  teas  are  faid  to 
be  narcotic,  and  to  diforder  the  fenfes;  the  Chinefe, 
therefore,  caulioufly  abflain  from  their  ufe  until  they 
have  been  kept  twelve  months.    The  reafon  attributed, 
for  bohea  tea  being  lefs  injurious  than  green,  is  being; 
more  haflily  dried,  the  pernicious  qualities  more  co-- 
pioufly  evaporate. 

"  Tea,"  fays  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  in  his  Differtatiom 
upon  the  Nerves,  "  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  flo- 
"  mach  and  nerves.    Phrenfies,  deliriums,  vigilation,. 

idiotifm,  apoplexies,  and  other  diforders  of  the  brain,.! 
"  are  all  produced  by  the  nerves  being  thus  difar^.i 

ranged  and  debilitated.  If  the  digeflive  faculty  of{i 
"  the  flomach  be  weakened,  the  body,  failing  of  re_ ' 

cruiting  juices,  mufl  tend  to  emaciation,  and  the. 

"  whole 
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whole  frame  be  rendered  one  fyflem  of  diftrefs  and 
"  infimiity.    The  nerves  being  thus  deprived  of  a 

liifficiencv  of  dieir  animal  fpirits,  muft  become  lan- 
"  guid,  and  leave  every  fenfe  void  of  the  firft  means 
"  of  conveying  to  the  mind  the  only  enjoyments  of 
"  our  temporal  exiltence. 

"  But  if  there  be  any  clafs  of  perfons  to  whom  In- 
«  dia  tea  is  more  particularly  hurtful  than  to  any 
«  other,  it  is  that  which  includes  the  ftudious  and 
"  fedentary,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  enfeebled 

with  gout,  ftone,  and  rheumatifm ;  age,  accident,  or 
f  avocation,  caufe  many  perfons  to  be  unfortunately 
"  ranked  amongft  thofe  of  the  latter  defcription. 
"  Thefe,  from  their  intenfity  of  thought,  want  of  ex- 

ercife,  injurious  pofition  of  body,  refpiration  of 
"  unwholefome  air,  and  a  variety  of  other  caufes, 
"  have  not  only  their  animal  fpirits  exhaufted,  but 
"  their  liquids  corrupted  from  the  lofs  of  a  necelTary 
"  circulation.  With  thefe  evils  India  tea  operates  as 
"  an  abfolute  poifon.  Indeed,  it  frequently  renders 
"  thofe  incurable,  who  might,  by  other  means,  have 
"  been  relieved. 

"  When  a  view  is  taken  of  the  difmal  effefts  pro- 
"  duced  by  India  teas,  the  minds  feems  to  be  bewil- 
"  dered  in  fearching  for  the  caufe  of  ufing  fo  gene- 
"  rally  a  drug  that  is  fo  univerfally  deftruftive.  It 
"  chiefly  originated  in  a  fundamental  miftake  of  phy- 
"  fical  principles.  About  the  time  that  India  tea  was 
"  introduced  to  Europe,  a  grievous  error  crept  into 
"  the  pratlice  of  medical  profeffors  ;  they  falfely  ima- 
"  gined  that  health  could  not  be  more  promoted  than 
"  by  increafing  the  fluidity  of  the  blood.  This  opi- 
"  nion  once  eftablifhed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mankind, 
"  with  one  accord,  adopted  the  infufion  of  India 
"  tea,  which  was  then  a  novelty  to  Europe,  as  the 
"  bed  means  of  obtaining  the  above  effeft.  By  the 
"  advice  of  Bentikoe  chiefly  was  the  pernicious 
"  cuftom  of  drinking  warm  liquors  night  and  day  efla- 

"  bliflied. 
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bliflicd.  To  this  man,  and  ihe  introdu6lion  of  In- 
'  dia  tea,  may  be  afcribcd  that  revolution  in  the  heakh 
'  of  Europeans  which  has  happened  fince  the  lail  cen- 
'  tury.  The  prefent  age,  therefore,  have  great  caul'e 
'  to  lament,  in  what  they  fuffer  irn  nervous  complaints, 
'  that  their  forefathers  did  not  attend  more  to  the  fci- 
'  entific  and  judicious  advice  of  the  illuftrious  Dun- 
'  can,  Boerhaave,  and  the  whole  fchool  of  Leyden, 

*  who  profcribed  this  error.  Although  they  could 
'  not  entirely  prevent  this  phyfical  abufe,  yet  their 
'  zealous  endeavours  did,  in  fome  degree,  at  firR 
'  impede  its  progrefs  ;  but,  however,  fo  powerful  did 
'  novelty  plead  in  favour  of  India  teas,  that,  at  lafl, 

general  cuilom  and  prejudice  bore  away  every  bar- 
'  rier  that  had  been  erefted  by  thefe  learned  and  ex- 
'  perienced  phyficians.  This  terror,  inRead  of  di- 
'  minifhing,  has  increafed;  moft  valetudinarians  are 
'  now  of  opinion,  that  a  thick  blood  is  the  fole  caufe 
'  of  their  complaints.    With  this  imprefTion,  they 

adopt  what  they  call  the  diluent  beverage  of  India 
'  teas.    It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  how  many  dif- 
orders  this  praftice  produces;   it  may  be  juftly 
'  termed  the  box  of  Pandora,  without  even  hope  re-. 

maining  at  the  bottom."  Tiffot  fays,  "They. are 
'  the  prolific  fources  of  hypochondriac  melancholy, 
which  both  adds  ftrength  to  and  is  one  of  the  worft 
of  diforders."  He  adds,  "  with  regard  to  ftudious 
men,  who  are  naturally  weak  and  feeble,  fuch  warm 
'  beverages  are  more  hurtful  to  them  than  to  others  ; 
for  they  are  not  troubled  with  an  over  thick,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  too  thin  a  blood.  You  are  all 
aware,"  continues  he,  "  refpeftable  auditors,  that 

*  the  denfity  of  the  blood  is  as  the  motion  of  the  fo- 
'  lids ;  the  fibres  of  the  learned  are  relaxed,  their  mo- 

tions  are  flow,  and  their  blood,  of  confequence, 
thin.  Bleed  a  ploughman  and  a  dotlor  at  the  fame 
time ;  from  the  firft  there  will  flow  a  thick  blood,. 

*  rcfemblinff  inflammatory  blood,  almoll  folid,  and. 
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«  of  a  deep  red  ;  the  blood  of  the  latter  will  be  either 
«  of  a  faint  red,  or  without  any  colour,  foft,  gelati- 
«  nous,  and  will  almoft  entirely  turn  them  to  water. 
*•  Your  blood,  therefore,  men  of  learning,  fhould 
«  not  be  diflolved,  but  brought  to  a  confiftencc;  and 
you  fhould  in  general  be  moderate  in  the  article  of 
"  drinking,  and  cautioufly  avoid  warm  fpirituous  li- 
"  quors. 

«  Amongft  the  favourite  beverages  of  the  learned," 
die  fame  Tiifot  obferves,  "  is  the  infufion  of  that  fa- 
«  mous  leaf,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Indian 
«  tea,  which,  to  our  great  detriment,  has  every  year, 
"  for  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  been  conftantly  im- 
"  ported  from  Chin>a  and  Japan.  This  molt-pernici- 
"  ous  gift  firft  deflroys  the  ftrength  of  the  ftomach, 
"  and  if  it  be  not  foon  laid  afide,  equally  deftroys 
*'  diat  of  the  vifcera,  the  blood,  the  nerves,  and  of 
"  the  whole  body  ;  fo  that  malignant  and  all  chronical 
"  diforders  will  appear  to  increafe,  efpecially  nervous 
"  diforders,  in  proportion  as  the  ufe  of  Indian  tea 
"  becomes  common;  and  you  may  eafily  form  a  judg- 
*'  ment  from  the  difeafes  that  prevail  in  every  coun- 
"  try,  whether  the  inhabitants  are  lovers  of  tea  or 
"  the  contrary.  How  happy  would  it  be  for  Europe, 
"  if,  by  unanimous  confent,  the  importation  of  this 
"  infamous  leaf  were  prohibited,  which  is  endued 
"  only  with  a  corrofive  force,  derived  from  the  acri- 
"  mony  of  a'^-vim  with  which  it  is  pregnant." 

Having  thus  confidered  the  difmal  and  too  fre- 
quently fatal  conlequences  of  the  nerves  being  af< 
feftcd,  it  is  prefumed  this  part  of  the  Effay  cannot 
be  more  intereftingly  concluded  than  by  a  fummary  of 
the  diftintl  fymptomatic  effetls  attending,  more  or 
lels,  complaints  of  the  nerves  ;  and  although  the  fol- 
lowing fymj)toms  are  alarming  with  regard  to  their 
number  and  variety,  yet  the  reader  may  be  affurcd 
:  there  is  not  one  fpccified  but  what  is  either  the  immc- 
idiate  or  ultimate  efled  of  a  nervous  affeftion,  and 

which 
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"which  is  too  frequently  the  confequence  of  the  vio- 
lent allringency  of  foreign  tea  taken  injudicioufly  as 
a  conllant  aliment. — A  faintnefs,  fucceeded  with  a  de- 
lufive  vifion  of  motes,  mills,  and  clouds  falling  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  di {tempered  fight — A 
yawning,  gaping,  ftretching  out  of  the  arms,  twitching 
of  the  nerves,  fneezing,  drowfinefs,  and  contraClion 
of  the  breaft — Dulnefs,  debility,  diftrefs,  and  difmay, 
with  a  great  fenfe  of  wearinefs — A  wan  complexion,  a 
languid  eye,  a  loathing  llomach,  and  an  uncertain  ap- 
petite, which,  if  not  immediately  fatisfied,  is  irreme- 
diably loft — Heart  burning,  bilious  vomitings,  belch-- 
ings,  pains  in  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  Ihortnefs  of ' 
breath — Dizzinefs,  inveterate  pains  in  the  temples  and 
other  parts  of  the  head,  a  tingling  noife  in  the  ear,  ai 
throbbing  of  the  brain,  efpecially  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries— Symptoms  of  afthma,  tickling  coughs,  vifible  in- 
flations and  unufual  fcents,  affeding  the  olfaftory 
nerves — Sometimes  collive  and  fometimes  relaxed — 
Sudden  flufhings  of  heat  and  fuffuiions  of  countenance 
— In  the  night,  alternate  fweats  and  fliiverings, efpecially 
down  the  back,  which  feems  to  feel  as  if  water  wasi 
poured  down  that  part  of  the  body — A  pytalifm  orrli 
difcharge  of  phlegm  from  the  glands  of  the  throat, Jjtj 
which  generally  attends  all  the  iymptoms — Trouble 
fome  pains  between  the  flioulders,  pains  attended  wit! 
hot  fenfations,  cramps  and  convulfive  motions  of  thaBiic 
mufcles  or  a  few  of  their  fibres — Sudden  ftartings  oiflit 
the  tendons  of  the  legs  and  armS' — Copious  and  fre-Hf 
quent  difcharges  of  pale  and  limpid  urine — V ertigoes,i 
long  faintings,  and  cold,  moift  clammy  fweat  about  thct 
temples  and  forehead — Wandering  pains  in  the  fides 
back,  knees,  ancles,  arms,  wrifts,  and  fomewhat  re 
fembling  rheumatic  pains — The  head  generally  warm 
while  the  reft  of  the  body  is  cold  or  chilly — Obftinati 
watchings,  difturbed  fleep,  frightful  dreams,  the  nigh 
mare,  ftartings  when  awake,  and  the  mind  filled  will' 
the  moft  terrific  apprehcnfions — Tremors  of  the  limbs^ 
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and  palpitations  of  the  heart — A  very  variable  and  ir- 
regular pulfe — Periodical  pains  in  the  head — A  fenfe 
of  fuffocation,  frequent  fighings,  and  fhedding  of 
tears — Convulfive  fpafms  of  the  mufcles,  tendons, 
nerves  of  the  back,  loins,  arms,  hands,  and  a  gene- 
ral convulfion  of  the  ftomach,  bowels,  throat,  legs, 
and,  indeed,  almoft  every  other  part  of  the  body — A 
quick  apprehenfion,  forgetful,  unfettled,  and  conftant 
to  nothing  but  inconftancy — A  wandering  and  deliri- 
ous imagination,  groundlefs  fears,  and  an  exquifite 
fenfe  of  his  fuflFerings — A  gradually  finking  into  a 
nervous  atrophy  or  confumption — A  perpetual  alarm  of 
approaching  death — Sometimes  cheerful,  and  fometimes 
melancholy — Without  prefent  enjoyment  or  future  ex- 
peftation  of  any  thing  elfe  but  increafing  mifery  and 
debility — If  thefe  fymptoms  are  inconfiderately  fuf- 
fered  to  continue,  they  foon  terminate  in  palfy,  hip, 
madnefs,  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  or  in  fome  mortal  difeafe, 
as  the  black  jaundice,  dropfy,  confumption.  Sec. 

Having  afcertained,  from  this  inquiry,  the  injurious 
properties  of  India  tea,  it  may  naturally  be  expefted 
that  I  fliould  propofe  fome  article  that  might  prove 
more  beneficial.  With  this  requifttion  I  ihall  moft 
ready  comply,  although  I  may  expofe  myfelf  to  the 
invidious  cenfure  of  having  direfted  all  my  efforts 
to.  eftablifh  the  celebrity  of  whatever  article  I  may 
I  recommend.  But  being  convinced  that,  by  publifli- 
I  ing  the  virtue  of  a  tea  that  I  have  inveftigated  from 
phyfical  analyfis  and  particular  obfervation,  I  may 
|i  effentially  ferve  the  public,  I  am  content  to  fuffer  the 
obloquy,  provided  it  is  productive  of  a  general  be- 
nefit. Having,  as  before  obferved,  examined,  with 
the  greateft  attention,  the  nature  of  moft  articles  that 
have  been  offered  as  morning  and  afternoon  beverage, 
there  are  two  which  claim  moft  particularly  the  prefe- 
rence of  all  others  that  are  fold  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  tea.  Thefe  are,  ift,  that  which  was  difcovered 
by  that  eminent  botanift,  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  and  the 
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other,  by  a  botanift  and  phylician  equally  celebrated, 
Dr.  Solander.  I  therefore,  without  confidering  in 
what  manner  the  intercft  of  the  proprietors  of  thefe 
teas  may  be  individually  affeded,  propofe  two  arti- 
cles, in  order  to  fhew  my  partiality  or  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  one  could  not  prejudice  me  fo  far  as 
to  prevent  my  allowing  due  praiie  to  any  other  pofTef- 
fmg  qualities  deferving  approbation.  I  am  happy  to 
ftate  that,  from  my  analyfis  of  that  invented  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  called  Britifli  tea,  I  found  it  poffefs 
moft  fingular  virtues  for  relieving  many  nervous  com. 
plaints.  But,  from  the  fame  trials  and  experiments 
made  on  that  invented  by  Dr.  Solander,  I  have  been, 
convinced  that,  although  the  qualities  of  the  former- 
are  exceeding  falutary,  they  are  not  fo  general  in  their 
reftoration  and  nutritious  effefts  as  the  latter.  Being  ! 
thus  convinced  of  the  extraordinary  properties  of  Dr.. 
Solander's  tea,  I  have  been  induced  to  ftate,  in  ai 
Treatife  upon  their  nature,  preparation,  and  effe6ls,, 
reafons  founded  on  chemical  analyfis,  phyfical  effici- 
ency, and  experimental  obfervation,  in  fupport  of; 
their  moft  eminent  virtues.  After  every  trial  I  have 
made  of  coffee,  chocolate,*  and  moft  other  prepara^- 

tionsi 

•  **  CoJEFee — In  bilious  habits  it  is  very  hurtful." 

Dr.  Carr's  Medical  Epijlles,  page  25. 
*'  Coffee — I  cannot  advife  it  to  thofe  of  hardnels  of  breathing.'* 

Ibid,  page  29. 

*'  Coffee — according  to  Paule,  a  Danifh  Phyfician,  enervateSJ 
men,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  generation,  which  injurioua 
tendency  is  certainly  attributed  to  it  by  the  Turks.  From  its  im*- 
moderate  ufe,  they  account  for  the  decreafe  of  population  i^i 
their  provinces  that  were  fo  numeroufly  peopled  before  this  berryy 
was  introduced  among  them.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  an  inftanc« 
of  a  perfon  to  whom  coffee  always  proved  an  emetic.  He  alf( 
fays  that  he  has  known  great  drinking  of  it  produce  the  palfy. 

*'  Chocolate  is  too  grofs  for  many  weak  ftomachs,  and  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  thole  liable  to  phlegm  and  vifcid  humours." 

Saunders^ s  Natural  a7id  Artificial  Dire^Hious  for  Health. 

**  Chocolate  overloads  the  ftomach,  and  renders  the  juiced 
too  flow  in  their  circulation,'* 

Smith  on  the  Nervet^ 
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tvons  that  liave  been,  and  are  at  prefent  offered  to  the 
public  as  a  fubftitute  for  tea,  none  feem  to  claim  the 
preference  fo  eminently  as  that  invented  by  Dr.  So- 
hinder.  From  their  analyfis,  I  find  their  virtues  are 
of  the  moil  correftive  and  balfamic  kind;  they 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  not  by  aftringing 
the  folids,  but  by  lubricating  the  velfels,  fheathing  the 
acrids,  and  attenuating  the  liquids. 

In  this  manner  they  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
ofcillatory  motions  which  eftablifli  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  This  being  ftrengthened,  the  animal 
fpirits  are  enabled  to  difpenfe  their  reviving  influence 
to  the  fenfitive,  digeftive,  and  intelleftual  powers. 
And  thefe  being  thus  reftored  to  their  vigour  of  ope- 
ration, a  fimple  and  moderate  portion  of  food  is  ren- 
dered the  moft  nutritious,  and  the  body  is  confe- 
quently  eftablifhed  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
happinefs* 

The  above  virtues  of  the  fanative  tea  are  not  here 
afferted  as  a  declamatory  panegyric,  but  as  the  refult 
of  a  phyfical  analyfis  of  their  nature,  and  a  ferious 
examination  into  their  mode  of  operating  as  a  reftora-^ 
live  and  a  conftant  aliment.  Without  prefuming  their 
qualities  to  be  an  unlimited  remedy  for  all  complaints, 
the  nature  of  the  preparation  of  this  tea  is  compared 
with  the  caufes  and  effefts  of  nervous  diforders  :  from 
this  comparifon  their  relative  virtue  to  fuch  difeafes 
are  moft  clearly  evinced :  and  thus  is  this  invaluable 
difcovery  proved  to  be  the  moft  effeftual  remedy  for 
all  thofe  complaints,  caufed  by  drinking  foreign  teas^ 
that  was  ever  yet  or  may  be  hereafter  invented. 

In  propofing  to  the  Public  any  Simple  or  Com- 
pound, for  the  preferving,  increafing,  or  reftoring 
health,  the  firft  objeft  fhould  be  to  explain  its  nature. 
This  is  the  principal  tell  by  which  its  merits  can  be 
known,  or  mankind  rationally  induced  to  try  its  vir- 
tues. And  as  this  fanative  tea  is  offered  as  a  fubfti- 
tute for  what  is  generally  ufed  as  two  fourths  of  pur 
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aliment,  and  which,  from  tlic  preceding  inquiry,  has 
been  found  die  principal  caufe  of  our  prefent  infirmi- 
ties, the  greater  neceffity  there  is  for  a  candid  invefli- 
gation  of  its  nature. 

Impreffed  with  the  above  conviftion,  it  is  fairly 
ftated  that  the  nature  of  this  fanative  tea  is  not  from 
any  combination  of  the  animal  or  mineral  kingdom, 
but  a  colle6lion  of  the  moft  falutary  native  and  exotic 
herbs  that  are  produced  in  the  vegetable  empire  of 
nature.  Thefe  have  not  been  collefted  by  the  fanatic 
devotees  of  occult  qualities,  but  by  the  fcientific  re- 
fearches  and  perfonal  experience  of  a  charafter  that 
is  equally  and  juftly  admired  for  his  philofophical, 
medical,  and  botanical  knowledge.  The  difcoverer. 
Dr.  Solander,  of  this  tea,  inquired  into  the  virtues 
of  each  native  and  exotic  herb  of  which  it  is  compo-^ 
fed,  not  only  by  abilraft  reafoning  upon  its  relative 
qualities,  but  by  the  more  immediate  evidence  of  his 
fenfes :  by  fubmitting  each  vegetable  to  his  tafte  and 
fmell,  he  derived  the  .moft  certain  phyfical  proof  of 
its  qualities.  Thus  he  knew  the  particular  virtues  of 
each,  and  what  falutary  elFe6ls  they  muft,  from  their 
preparation  as  a  compound,  produce  when  applied 
as  a  relief  for  the  innumerable  difeafes  caufed  by 
drinking  foreign  teas.  Not  confining  himfelf  to  En- 
glijh  Plants^  he  ftudied  and  examined  the  virtues  of 
exotics,  among  which  he  difcovered  fome  that  pofTefs 
virtues  he  had  not  found  in  thofe  of  his  own  coun- 
try :  by  adopting  thefe,  he  has  increafed  the  falutary 
effeOis  of  his  invaluable  tea.  From  reading  Hippo- 
crates, Diofcorides,  and  Galen,  he  found  the  ancient& 
derived  all  their  knowledge  of  plants  by  their  tafte 
and  fmell.  With  thefe  examples  before  him,  and  his 
own  propenfity  to  the  ftudy,  joined  to  his  penetrating 
judgement,  it  is  no  wonder  he  ftiould  have  fo  well 
fucceeded.  Thus  he  recurred  to  the  original  mode  of 
inquiry,  which  firft  eftabliftied  and  raifed  the  eminence: 
of  phyfic;  neglecting  that  delufive  principle  of  Ari-i 
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flotle's  philofopby,  which  has  fince  taught  too  many 
phyficians  to  exprefs  the  virtues  of  medicines  by  hot, 
cold,  moift,  and  dry,  without  deriving  the  lead  in- 
formation from  their  fenfes,  Dr.  Solander,  aided  by 
chemical  analyfis,  diftinguilhed  the  virtue  by  the  tafte 
or  odour  of  every  plant.  By  this  means  their  fpecific 
juices  he  found  tailed  either  earthy,  mucilaginous, 
fweet,  bitter,  aromatic,  fetid,  acrid,  or  corrofive. 
From  this  experience  he  found  the  obfervation  of 
forae  botanifts  to  be  true,  "  That  there  is  no  virtue 
"  yet  known  in  plants  but  what  depends  on  the  tafte 
and  fmell,  and  may  be  known  by  them  *.  With 
this  infallible  means  of  purfuing  his  inquiry,  he  formed 
a  tea  compofed  of  herbs  that  are  in  their  nature  aftrin- 
gent,  balfamic,  aromatic,  cephalic,  and  diaphoretic- 
Thefe  virtues  combined  may  be  faid  to  form  one  o? 
the  moft  incomparable  fpecifics,  as  a  nutritive  and 
reftoring  aliment,  that  has  been  difcovered. 

In  the  aftringent,  the  acid  fixing  upon  the  more 
earthy  parts,  the  nutritious  oil  is  more  eafily  feparatedj 
which  renders  them  alfo  petloral,  cleanfing,  and  diu- 
retic. This  part  of  the  tea  is  in  its  nature  particularly 
ferviceable  in  all  cafes  where  vulnerary  medicines  are 
requifite.  They  particularly  amend  the  acid  in  the 
nervous  juice,  and  thus  reftore  the  equal  motion  of 
the  fpirits,  which  were  obftru6ted  or  retarded  by 
fpafms  or  convulfions.  By  the  volatile  oil  and  vola- 
tile pungent  fait,  obftruftions  are  opened,  and  the 
motions  of  the  languid  blood  increafed  to  a  healthy- 
degree  of  circulation.  They  refolve  coagulated  phlegm 
m  the  ftomach,  preferve  the  fluidity  of  the  juices^ 
and  promote  digeilion,  by  aflifting  the  bile  in  its  ope--; 
ration. 

And  with  regard  to  their  balfamic  and  aromatic 
nature,  thefe  qualities  warm  the  ftomach  and  expel 
iwind,  by  rarefying  the  flatuous  exhalations  from  the 

E  chyle 

.   *  Floyer,  Malplghius,  Epcw,  HaiLvey,  Wlll-s,  LowCr,  Nccd- 
ham,  GlilTon,  &c. 
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chyle  hi  the  prima  vis.  Thefe,  by  their  fwcetnefs, 
allay  the  fharpnefs  of  rheums,  and  lenify  their  acri- 
mony. Being  filled  with  an  oily  fait,  they  open  the 
paffages  of  the  lungs  and  kidnies.  By  opening  the 
poves,  they  extraordinarily  difcufs  outward  tumours, 
and  attenuate  the  internal  coagulation.  All  thefe  vir- 
tues may  be  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  their 
balfamic  oil  and  volatile  fait. 

By  a  fecond  clafs  of  aromatics,  with  which  Dr.  So- 
lander  compofed  this  fanative  tea,  is  fuch  as  have  a 
bitter  aftringency  joined  to  their  volatile  oil  and  falL» 
Thefe  united  qualities-  correB:  acids  in  the  ftomach^ 
cleanfe  the  lungs,  and  open  obftruftions  in  the  glands, 
caufed  by  coagulated  ferum;  and  the  falinc  pungent 
oil  altering  the  acids  in  the  glands  of  the  brain,  by  cor-v 
reeling  and  attenuating,  its  lympha  and  fuccus  nervo- 
fiis,  produces  the  fame  efteBi;  for  the  lympha  and 
nervous  juice  are,  like  all  other  glandulous  humours^ 
liable  to  acidity  and  ftagnation ;  therefore  thefe  aro- 
matics,  by  exciting  their  motion  and  corre6ling  their, 
acidities,  render  the  liquids  of  the  nerves  more  vola-  | 
tile,  and  are  therefore  juftly  termed  cephalics.  And.i 
as  it  is  the  property  of  volatiles  to  afcend,  the  reafon  lla 
is  evident  of  the  brain  being  affifted  by  their  falutary  jj 
qualities.    Thefe  aromatics  likewife  evacuate  ferumiljiie 
from  the  blood,  promote  its  circulation,  and  attenuate .'jlia 
the  coagulations  of  chyle,  lympha,  and  fuccus  ner— lij] 
vofus.    And  here  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  all  aroma-Jjij 
tics,  by  rarefying  the    blood,  are  cordial.  There»tis 
being  aromatic  aftringents  in  this  tea,  its  infufiomBlij 
Itrengthens  the  fibres  and  membranes  of  the  ftoraach  Jjj 
and  all  the  nervous  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  totiBi([ 
deftroy  their  tenfity  by  that  too  great  contraaiomBeij 
caufed  by  the  foreign  teas ;  and,  having  no  acid  inwfot; 
their  aftringency,  the  blood  is  preferved  from  toaJjnij 
great  a  rarefaclion,  which  would  otherwife  happcOTcon 
from  the  pungency  of  their  oily  qualities.    Thefe  alfoftoi,' 
excite  the  appetite,  by  ftimulating  the  natural  pi"o^lin|, 
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grefs  of  tiie  chyle,  and  thus  prevent  its  too  rapid  fer- 
mentation of  its  fpirituous  parts  into  windy  flatu- 
lencies. For  the  fame  reafon  vinegar  is  taken  with 
hot  meats  and  herbs.  Having  mentioned  vinegar,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  ftate  this  vegetable  acid  is  the 
beft  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  any  acrid  herbs* 
That  part  of  the  tea  which  has  a  mucilaginous  tafte  is 
inwardly  cooler  than  oil,  although  it  be  different  in  na- 
ture. Such  herbs  defend  the  throat  from  the  fliarpnefs  of 
rheums,  the  flomach  from  corrofive  humours  of  dif- 
eafe  or  acrimonious  medicines,  the  ureters  from 
fharp,  choleric,  or  acid  urine,  and  lubricate  the  paf- 
fages  for  the  ftony  gravel.  Their  Crude  parts  cool  the 
heat  of  fcorbutic  blood,  lefTen  its  violent  motion,  and 
fheathe  its  acrid  faline  particles. 

By  their  different  mucilaginous   principles,  they 
produce  the  following  various  falutary  effefts  : 

The  earthy  repel  and  cool  outward  inflammations. 
The  watery,  which  is  thick  and  gummofe,  flop 
fluxes  and  corre6l  ftiarp  humours. 

Thofe  of  an  oily  odour  alleviate  pains. 
Thofe  of  a  pungent  acrid  diffolve  tartareous  con- 
cretions in  the  kidnies. 

From  thefe  and  a  variety  of  other  falutary  proper- 
ties, it  is  evident  the  general  nature  of  Dr.  Solander's 
tea  is  fuch  as  to  correft  acrid  humours,  promote  the 
fecretions,  reflore  the  equilibrium  between  the  fluids 
and  folids,  and  finally  to  brace  every  part  of  the  re- 
laxed nervous  fyftem.    The  body  being  thus  relieved 
from  obflruQions,  its  circulations  reftored,  the  di- 
geftive  faculties  invigorated,  and  the  fpirits  reanima- 
>  ted,  the  debilitated  conftitution  is  reinflated  in  all  its 
»  enjoyments  of  health  and  hilarity.    It  may  be  there- 
j  fore  obferved,  that  the  principle  of  this  tea  is  to  nou- 
jirifh  as  a  general  aliment,  while  it  renovates  the  human 
n  conftitution,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  naufeous 
i)  motions  of  galenical  preparation,  or  the  hazardous 
Jial  of  chalybeate  waters.    As  this  tea  is  particularly 
tl.  E  Si  falu- 
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falutary  in  all  cafes  where  mineral  waters  are  generally 
recommended,  it  is  very  proper  the  Public  fhould  be 
cautioned  againft  the  danger  which  too  frequently  at- 
tends the  conftant  drinking  of  them. 

Chalybeate  waters,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  have 
effefted  very  extraordinary  cures  in  certain  cafes.  But 
when  fo  oreat  an  author  as  Helmont  fays,  that  fuch 
waters  are^ fatal  to  all  thofe  who  are  afFliBed  with  peri- 
pneumonic   complaints,  it  is  furely  nccelTary  they 
Should  be  reforted  to  with  the  greateft  caution;  and' 
even  in  complaints  where  they  may  be  ferviceable,  it 
is  neceffary  to  obferve  whether  they  really  poifefs  thofe 
chalybeate  qualities  for  which  they  are  commended. 
Thofe  who  have  written  upon  their  virtues  afi'ert,  and 
with  feeming  propriety,  that  where  they  depofit  an 
ochreous  fediment,  they  are  certainly  dirpoflefTed  of 
their  fteely  virtues ;  for  ochre  being  no  other  than  the. 
calx  of  iron,  fuch  a  re fi due  evinces  the  evaporation 
of  the -more  eminent  properties  of  the  chalybeate,  by 
the  phlogifton  of  the- mineral  efcaping  by  its  extreme 
volatility.     Every  metal  deprived  af  this  igneous 
principle  is  immediately  reduced  to  a  calx,  and  thus 
deprived  of  its  fplendour,  fufibility,  and  other  pro- 
perties,   until  reftored   again   by    the  re-admiffiom 
of  its  phlogifton.     Calcined  lead  having  loft  thisj 
inflammable  quality,  is  reduced  to  a  red' calx  or  nn- 
neral  earth,  which,  if  fluxed  with  any  igneous  body,, 
fuch  as  oil,  pitch,  wax,  fat,  wood,  bone,  or  mineral 
dil  or  bitumen,  the  fiery  principle  is  reforbed,  and  the 
lead  reftored  to  its  effential  qualities  3  from  thefe 
phyfical  obfervations  the  reader  may  be  convmcedol 
thofe  mineral  waters  as  afford  fuch  a  fediment  being 
m  a  ftate  of  decompofition.    They  are  thus  deprive^ 
of  one  of  the  four  elements  or  prmciples  ot  whicH 
they  are  all  more  or  lefs  compofed.    Every  analyfi; 
of  mineral  waters  in  their  perfca  ftate  has  demon> 
ftrated  that  they  poftefs  a  fixed  air,  a  volatile  alkali,  1 
volatile  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  phlogifton.    If,  thcr 
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fore,  either  of  thcfe  effential  qualities  is  evaporated 
or  corrupted,  the  water  being  in  a  ftate  of  decompo- 
fition,  mull  lofe  the  virtues  of  a  medicinal  chaly-' 
beate. 

It  is  only  neceflary  to  add  a  few  further  remarks,  m 
order  to  fhew  in  what  particular  complaints  chaly^ 
beates,  even  in  their  moft  perfed  ftate,  are  pernicious^ 
By  this  means  many  of  the  difeafed  will  be  guarded 
agai nil;  a  fatal  error :  and  as  the  prejudice  in  favour 
oV  fuch  appli>cations  ds  fo  univerfally  prevalent,  it  is 
hoped  a  few  pages  allotted  to  this  fubje6l  will  be 
deemed  a  moft  effential  fervice  to  a  deluded  commu- 
nity. By  removing  fuch  a  pernicious  partiality,  the 
health,  if  not  the  lives  of  thoufands,  may  be  faved, 
to  the  great  enjoyment  of  themfelves  and  their  rela- 
tives.   Dr..  Knight  fays  veryjuftly,  "that  the  expli^ 

cation  of  the  manner  of  the  operation  of  clialy-( 
"  beate  medicines  in  human  bodies  is  grounded  upon^ 

falfe  principles,  and  not  matters  of  fa8: ;  to  wit, 
'•  that  all  chalybeate  preparations,  in  a  liquid  form, 

owe  their  medicinal  efficacy  to  the  metal  diflblved, 
"  whether  in  fin  aqueous  or  fpirituous  menftruum, 
"  retaining  its  metallic  texture."  To  avoid  entering 
into  the  whole  detail  of  this  interpfting  argument,  it  is 
only  here  ftated  in  fupport  of  the  above  affertion,  that 
as  mineral  waters  are  impregnated  with  a  combination 
of  fulphurs,  falts,  and  earth,  their  virtues  cannot  be 
properly  afcribed,  as  they  have  been,  to  the  metals 
.^hich  they  contain.  It  might  be  further  proved,  that 
iron  cannot  poftibly  enter  the  blood,  retaining  its  ef- 
fential qualities;  for  metals  i pi  general,  except  mer-^ 
cury,  are  fufpended  in  liquids  in foliitis,princifiis,  or 
principles  difeng^ged,  which  are  tlii4s  deprived  of 
their  metallic  properties.  Iron,  entering  the  body  as  a 
volatile  vitriolic  acid,  cannot  a^  by  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity as  mercury  does ;  it  therefore  afts  per  accidens, 
^nd  not  per  fe.  But  admitting  that  waters,  however 
impregnated  with  iron,  are  efficacious  in  checking  all 
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diarrhoea  and  other  profufc  evacuations,  by  clofing 
the  relaxed  veffeLs,  and  incraflating  the  fluids,  yet  as 
they  prove  fometimes  lb  allringent  as  to  ftop  the  na- 
tural fecretions,  the  confequences  are  frequently 
cramps,  dangerous  convulhons,  which  often  end  in 
fevers,  inflammations,  and  mortifications,  their  indif- 
criminate  ufe  fhould  be  moft  cautioufly  avoided.  Cha- 
lybeates,  thus  contrafting  the  leaft  pervious  glands, 
Jliould  not  be  taken  in  acute  inflammations,  or  in  any 
complaints  that  are  attended  with  a  quick  and  ftrong 
pulfe,  a  plethora,  or  extravafation  of  humours.  They 
are  equally  dangerous  in  all  nervous  contraftions,  01* 
■where  the  blood  is  got  into  the  arteriolae,  or  capillary 
veffels.  Thus,  inftead  of  a£ling  like  the  fanative  tea, 
which  foftens,  fmooths,  and  unbends  the  too  con- 
ftringed  fibres,  the  vitriolic  falts  of  this  mineral  water 
but  more  cbntrafts  the  fibrillse,  by  operating  like  fo 
many  wedges,  which  ultimately  tear,  rend,  or  divide 
the  tender  filaments.  It  muft,  however,  be  admitted 
that  mineral  waters  are  very  beneficial  in  cachexies, 
fcurvies,  jaundice,  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical 
afFe6lions.  Having  paid  this  tribute  to  their  virtues, 
it  is  evident  that  what  is  above  flated  refpefting  their 
pernicious  efFefts  has  been  diftated  by  candour,  and 
with  no  illiberal  difpofition  to  deny  their  abfolute  vir-i 
tues  *.  Thefe  few  remarks  have  only  been  made  in 
order  to  warn  the  community  againfl  a  prevailing  and 
indifcriminate  ufe  which  might  otherwife,  in  many 
complaints,  prove  at  leaft  fatal  to  their  health,  if  not 
to  their  exiftence.  And  as  the  tea  difcovered  by 
Dr.  Solander  poffelTes  all  the  virtues  of  the  chalybeate, 
without  its  dangerous  principles,  it  was  an  immediate 
duty  not  only  to  warn  but  to  dire6t  the  Public  in  their 

adop- 

*  Waters  drank  at  their  fource  are  efficacious  in  many  com* 
plaints  that  are  not  accompanied  with  inflammatory  lymptoms ; 
but  if  they  are  drank  after  a  long  or  (hort  conveyance,  their  ef» 
fefts  mufl  be  proportionably  injurious  inftead  of  beneficial. 
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adoption  of  an  iiliment  fo  effential  to  tlielr  health,  and 
confequently  temporal  happinefs. 

PREPARATION. 

As  the  native  and  exotic  herbs  of  this  tea  are  dried 
m  a  pure  air,  without  any  artificial  means  of  prepara- 
tion to  improve  their  colour  or  increafe  their  natural 
aftringency,  they  muft  be  free  from  thofe  deleterious, 
corrofive,  and  violent  contraO-ive  effeds  with  which 
we  have  obferved  the  general  and  indifcriminate  ufe  of 
foreign  teas  and  mineral  waters  are  attended.  In  the 
firft  part  of  this  ElTay,  it  was  ftated  that  foreign  teas 
were  dried  upon  iron,  and  thus  produced  thofe  aftrin- 
gent  effefts  we  have  feen  to  charafterife  chalybeate 
waters.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  fimple  pre- 
paration of  thefe  falutary  herbs  being  free  from  what 
renders  teas  and  mineral  waters  in  many  cafes  per- 
nicious, muft  leave  their  qualities  pure  and  unadul- 
terated, according  to  the  intent  and  principle  of  nature 
in  their  produftion.  They  are,  therefore,  found  par- 
ticularly free  from  thofe  injurious  properties  which 
render  orreen  tea  fo  deflruftive  to  emaciated  conftitu- 

o 

tions.  Inftead  of  being,  like  the  above  foreign 
tea,  hurtful  to  thofe  worn  down  by  a  long  fever, 
or  fucli  as  have  weak  and  delicate  ftomachs,  their 
qualities  are  in  fuch  complaints  effentially  nutritious 
and  rellorative.  That  ftimulating  roughnefs  which 
foreign  teas  imbibe  from  their  iron  preparation,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  fanative  tea  difcovered  by  Dr. 
Solander;  the  latter  is  therefore  very  beneficial 
where  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  is  very  thin,  or 
the  ramification  of  the  nerves  numerous,  extenfive, 
and  exquifitely  fenfible  of  impreflion.  The  cholic, 
gripes,  or  painful  prickings  of  the  nervous  coat  by  the 
India  teas  are  allayed  by  the  drinking  of  the  fanative 
tea,  from  its  tepid  and  lubricating  nature  not  being 
perverted  by  any  corrofive  preparation.  To  thin  and 
..meagre  bodies,  which  are  greatly  affe6led  by  green 
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and  boliea  teas,  the  above  is  a  mofl  reftorative  aliment. 
The  atrophy  and  diabetes,  To  frequently  caufed  by  the 
foreign  teas,  are,  from  the  herbs  of  Dr.  Solander's  tea 
pofTeffing  their  natural  nutritious  qualities  uncon- 
taminated  by  metallic  preparation,  often  cured  by 
ufing  it  as  a  morning  and  evening  beverage;  and  the 
depreffion  of  fpirits  occafioned  by  green  and  bohea, 
and  which  induces  many  of  its  drinkers  to  take  fal.- 
volatile  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  is  avoided  by  the 
fanative  tea;  for  the  latter  is  found  one  of  the  greateft 
and  moft.  falutary  exhilarators  of  the  nervous  fyftcm. 
And  thus  thofe  who  drink  it  as  a  conftant  aliment,  are 
faved  from  the  dangers  that  attend  rendering  the  blood 
too  thin  by  the  ,ufe  of  the  above  volatile  alkalies  or 
drams,  which  'are  too  frequently  taken  to  avoid  that 
lownefs  of  fpirits  caufed  by  the  great,  fudden,  and 
violent  contraclion  of  the  nervous  fibrillse.  As  the 
inconveniencies;  9f  ythe  foreign  teas  arife  from  the 
metallic  properties  derived  from  their  preparation,  the 
advantages  of  the  fanative  tea  are  evidently  feen  to 
arife  from  the  preparation  being  fuch  as  leaves  every 
herb  pofTefled  of  its  natural  and  effential  quality. 
This  clearly  evincing  the  fuperiority  of  Dr.  Solander's 
tea  to  every  other  herbal  beverage,  it  only  remains  to 
proceed  to  the  two  remaining  inquiries  refpefting  the 
jnode  of  ufmg,  and  the  effefts  of  this  falutary  combi-, 
nation  of  vegetables.  The  next  fubjeft,  therefore, 
pf  irjveftigation  is  the 

MANNER  OF  USING. 

As  the  time  of  drinking  this  tea  is  morning  and  even-* 
jng,,  it  is  neceffary  to  inquire  whether  its  qualities  are 
fuch  as  are  calculated  to  fuit  the  temporary  necelfities 
of  nature  at  thofe  periods.  From  what  has  been  ob-^ 
ferved,  refpefting  foreign  teas,  it  is  evident  that  their 
properties  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  which 
nature  at  fuch  times  requires.  When  the  body  is  ex- 
jiaufled  by  infenfible  perfjpi ration,  the  moft  requifu^ 
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aliment  is  that  which  can  equally  reftore  the  lofs  of  the 
folids,  and  the  languid  flow  of  the  animal  fpints. 
What  is  then  taken  ought  therefore  to  be  neither  too 
heavy  for  the  ftate  of  the  unbraced  fyftem,  nor  too 
volatile  to  afford  a  fufficient  quantity  of  nutritive 
juices  to  the  whole  animal  economy.  Nor  fiiould  the 
aliment  be  fo  ftimulating  as  to  diforder  inftead  of  re- 
cftablifliing  the  equalized  motion  of  the  yet  perturbed 
ftate  of  the  animal  fpirits.  What  is  then  given  fhould 
have  the  power  of  fedating  the  nervous  fluids,  while 
it  diffeminates  through  the  vifcera  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition. Thefe  being  the  requifite  properties  of  what 
is  taken  as  a  breakfaft,  it  remains  to  confider  whether 
thofe  of  the  fanative  tea  are  adequate  to  fuch  indifpen- 
fible  purpofes. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  inquiry,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  principal  qualities  of  this  tea  are  mode- 
rately aftringent,  baliamic,  and  aromatic ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  from  a  combination  of  thefe  emi- 
nent medical  principles,  this  tea  muft  operate  as  a  fe- 
dator  of  perturbation,  a  renovator  of  exhaufted  folids, 
and  an  exhilarator  of  nervous  depreffion.  They  may 
therefore  be  ufed  as  a  morning  beverage  with  the 
greateft  advantage,  for  the  prefer vation  and  re-efta- 
blifliment  of  health*  for  never  were  the  qualities  of 
any  aliment  fo  particularly  adapted  to  the  neceffities  of 
the  body  at  any  ftated  period,  as  thofe  of  the  fanative 
tea  are  at  the  time  of  breakfaft.  Without  loading  the 
exhaufted  vifcera,  they  afford  it  a  fufBciency  of  balfa- 
mic  and  nutritive  aliment ;  nor  does  the  fanative  tea, 
by  fedating  the  fluttering  fpirits,  deftroy  their  vigour  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  calming  their  motion,  they 
contribute  more  aftive  energy  by  promoting  their 
i  equalized  progrefs,  and  thus  is  the  animal  economy 
iieftored  to  the  proper  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  its  func- 
itions.  And  in  proportion  as  the  fpirits  are  reftored 
to  an  equilibrium  of  motion  and  fluidity,  the  relaxed 
tone  of  the  nerves  is  recovered,  and  the  whole  func- 
tions 
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lions  oF  man  rendered  capable  of  exercife  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  above  being  ftated  as  the  advantages  attending 
the  life  of  the  fanative  tea  in  the  morning,  it  is  next 
expedient  to  confider  what  benefit  is  derived  from  th6 
life  of  it  in  the  afternoon. 

At  this  time  the  body  is  in  a  very  different  ftate  of 
temperature  from  that  of  the  morning.    By  the  toil^ 
care,  ftudy,  or  amufement  of  the  former  part  of  the  i 
day,  the  folids  are  wafted,  and  the  fluids  in  a  ftate  of 
ferment  and  evaporation.    Added  to  this,  the  aliment 
which  is  taken  at  dinner  time  fo  exhaufts  the  animal 
warmth,  as  to  leave  the  whole  body  in  a  ftate  of  refri- 
geration.   What  is  therefore  taken  in  this  fituation, 
fhould  be  neither  relaxing,  conftipating,  nor  heating  j 
it  ftiould  poffefs  a  genial  warmth,  a  cordial  afliftant, 
and  a  reftorative  nutriment-    The  firft  fhould  be  fuch  i 
as  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  warmth  which  the  body  1 
feels  by  the  aft  of  digeftion,  without  inflaming  the  i 
blood,  or  too  greatly  increafing  the  pulfe.    The  fe- 
cond,  or  cordial  afliftant,  fliould  rather  increafe  the 
powers  of  the  body  than  thofe  of  the  heart;  for  the: 
force  of  the  heart  may  be  increafed  to  the  detriment: 
of  health.    This  is  evident  from  a  weaknefs  of  the: 
body  being  the  confequence  of  the  force  of  the  hearttfc 
being  increafed  in  an  inflammatory  fever.    And  withiln 
regard  to  what  is  taken  in  the  afternoon  requiring  ail^ 
reftorative  nutriment,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fliould  beJj^ 
light,  pure,  and  wholefome,  left  its  folidity  and  hea-jj 
vmefs  ftiould  opprefs  the  bowels  at  a  time  when  theinjji 
tone  is  relaxed  by  recent  fatigue  and  digeftion.  ThefeMj 
qualitie^s  being  the  moft  proper  to  produce  frefli  ani-Jr 
mal  fpirits,  are  the  moft  fit  to  be  taken  when  a  new  ac-IJf 
ceflion  of  them  is  neceft'ary.    It  has  been  obfervedijl) 
thofe  are  the  moft  robuft  whofe  ferum  refembles  moftlic, 
the  white  of  an  egg.    It  has  therefore  been  moft  ra-:I|oi 
tionally  concluded,  that  the  origin  of  the  animal  fpintfica 
is  from  aliments  capable  of  being  changed  into  a  fimi 
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lar  fubftance,  but  fo  attenuated  by  incalaiion  as 
concrete  by  fire.  For  this  re?.fon,  the  greateft  lup- 
port  of  the  fpirit  is  afforded  by  light  and  nourifhing 
meats  and  drinks,  which  in  tafte  and  ImcU  are  even 
agreeable  to  infants.  All  cordials  and  aromatics  are 
confequently  the  moft  proper  for  fuch  purpofes,  and 
at  fuch  times  when  heavier  foods  would  imprefs  in- 
ftead  of  recruiting  the  exhaufted  folids  and  fluids.  It 
is  therefore  Boerhaave  recommends  fuch  aromatics,  for 
the  reviving  and  recruiting  the  animal  fpirits,  as  have 
the  moft  pleafant  tafte  and  fmell.  Agreeably  to  this 
opinion,  Dr.  Solander  employed  his  refearches  to  form 
an  afternoon  beverage  of  fuch  herbs  as  fhould  poffefs 
all  the  above  cardiac  and  balfamic  qualities.  The 
ufe  of  the  fanative  tea  between  dinner  and  fupper  ope- 
rates as  the  moft  reviving  and  wholefome  aliment  that 
can,  at  fuch  a  time,  be  poffibly  taken.  An  enquiry 
having  been  made  into  the  nature,  preparation,  and 
manner  of  ufmg  the  fanative  tea,  there  only  remains 
to  conclude  this  Second  Part  of  the  Effay  with  the  con- 
fideration  of  its 

EFFECTS. 

From  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  nature, 
preparation,  and  manner  of  ufing,  the  falutary  effeds 
are  moft  clearly  and  eafily  to  be  afcertained.  As  the 
bafis  of  this  tea  is  the  combined  principle  of  the  moft 
balfamic  oils,  nutritious  falts,  and  animating  fulphurs, 
which  the  vegetable  world  produces,  their  effefts  muft 
be  proportionably  falutary.  And  as  their  combination 
IS  fuch  as  to  correO;  the  pernicious  qualities  of  each 
other,  their  conjoint  effeft  muft  be  the  moft  whole- 
fome that  can  poffibly  be  adminiftered  for  the  health  of 
human  nature.  As  every  fimple,  however  fpecific  in 
illicertain  cafes,  poffeffes  qualities  that  are  pernicious  in 
jjother  refpefts,  it  has  been  the  firft  principle  of  phyfi- 
lisical  enquiry  not  only  to  find  the  bafis  of  a  medicine, 
li.  but  to  form  compounds  or  ingredients  that  corrected 
laJ  ■  the 
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the  injurious  tendency  of  each  other.  With  this  fcien- 
tific  principle,  Dr.  Solander  having  compofed  his  fa- 
native  tea,  has  rendered  it  the  moft  general  fpccific  in 
its  effefts  of  any  medicinal  aliment. 

This  tea,  affording  a  compound  oil,  which  is  formed 
of  the  moft  aromatic  vegetables  the  earth  affords,  it  is 
no  wonder  its  effefts,  like  honey,  fliould  approach  fo  i 
rear  a  general  fpecific.    The  invaluable  oils,  uniting  ' 
■with  the  fulphurs  of  the  fanative  tea,  recruit,  foften, 
and  lubricate  the  juices,  diminifli  the  too  great  elafticity, 
drynefs,  and  crifpnefs  of  the  nervous  fibres,  and  afford 
the  exhaufted  liquids  frefli  fupplies.     Their  effefts 
are  confequently  exceedingly  reftorative  in  all  cafes 
where  the  force  of  the  fibres  and  the  veffels  are  too  j. 
llrong,  the  circulation  too  rapid,  and  the  blood  toQil 
attenuated  or  diminifhed.    As  it  prevents  the  loom 
quick  aftion  of  the  folids,  and  the  too  rapid  motion i 
pf  the  blood,  the  body  is  nouriftied,  and  the  mind! 
prepared  for  the  refrefliment  of  fjeep  when  the  ap- 
proach of  night  invites   to  repofe.    In  fpitting  off 
blood  its  effefts  are  particularly  beneficial.    The  o'\\\ 
being  eafily  detached  from  the  earth  of  the  plants,  is,, 
in  fuch  cafes  exceedingly  nutritive,  and,  by  its  check- 
ing the  ftimulation  and  flieathing  the  acrimony  of  the; 
humours,  the  blood  is  replenifhed  with  the  moft  head- 
ing and  balfamic  virtues. 

In  pleurifies,  ulcers,  and  abfceffes  of  the  lungsjfl 
he6lic  fevers,  dry  coughs,  night  fweats,  and  difficultyJI 
of  breathing,  the  balfamic  oil  and  fulphur  of  this  teall 
is  moft  falutary.  ,  ,  || 

The  dropfical,  phlegmatic,  corpulent,  cathetic,  ano 
all  fuch  as  are,  in  their  ftamina,  relaxed,  will  find  tkti 
greateft  relief  in  its  conftant  ufe;  and  to  thofe  who  ar/n 
emaciated,  either  from  hereditary  or  acquired  difcafes 
it  is  particularly  beneficial. 

In  feafons,  when  experience  informs  us  that  the  blooey 
requires  cleanfing  and  attenuating,  this  tea  will  be  oj 
confiderable  fcrvice  to  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  dij 
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feafed.  By  this  means,  the  conftitution  will  be  pre- 
lerved  and  reftored  from  all  thofe  chronic  and  acute 
afflictions  which  are  the  confequences  of  acrimonious 
humours  and  foulnefs  of  blood. 

As  this  tea  produces  the  effeds  of  cleanfing  the  fto-* 
mach,  promoting  digeftion,  diluting  the  chyle,  and  in- 
vigorating the  whole  vifcera,  it  fliould  be  conllantly 
drank  by  thofe  who  live  freely. 

UnHke  moft  medicinal  applications,  this  tea  requires 
no  previous  preparation  of  the  body.    Such  are  its 
nature  and  progrefTion  of  effefts,  that  it  firft  renders 
the  body  in  a  ftate  fuitable  to  receive  fucceeding  bene- 
fits; nor  is  it  dangerous,  like  minenlt>  waters,  to  whicK 
perfons  affli6;ed  with  nervous  complaints  generally  re- 
fort.    Perfons  fuffering  acute  or  inflammatory  difeafes," 
or  who  have  their  veffels  too  greatly  conftringed,  need 
not  be  under  the  apprehenfions  of  fuffering  fchirruffes,' 
or  even  death,  which  is  the  confequence  of  drinking, 
in  fuch  cafes,  mineral  waters;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  expeft  to  receive,  from  the  ufe  of  the  fana-' 
tive  tea,  the  moft  beneficial  effefts  not  only  in  the 
above,  but  alfo  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  from  its 
moderate  ufe  producing  a  gentle  perfpiration. 

To  account  for  the  variety  of  falutary  effeBs  that 
this  valuable  difcovery  produces,  we  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  its  operation  as  a  medicine  and  an  ali- 
ment, which  will  afford  the  moft  convincing  and  con- 
clufive  arguments  that  can  be  pofTibly  adduced  in  fa-  ' 
vour  of  its  fanative  qualities. 

To  confider  its  medicinal  properties  or  effefts,  it  is 
neceffary  to  ftate  in  what  manner  it  a6ls  firft  upon  the 
folids,  next  upon  the  fluids,  and  laftly,  how  it  operates 
upon  both  together;  for  on  thefe  three  principles  the 
power  and  quality  of  a  medicine  folely  depend.  In 
afting  upon  the  folids,  it  either  alters  their  texture  and 
cohefion,  or,  by  diluting  the  canals,  change  the  figure 
of  the  fides.  But  a  medicine  afting  up(>n  fluids  only, 
either  alter  their  properties,  or  bring  them  out  of  the 
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body.  All  medicines  however  a8.  as  well  upon  the 
folids  as  the  fluids;  for  the  latter  can  fcarcely  be  al- 
tered widiout,  in  fome  degree,  affecting  the  former. 

As  all  medicines  derive  the  greatell  qualities  from 
their  filling,  evacuating,  or  altering  the  fmalleft  parts, 
the  fanative  tea  poflefles  the  moft  rellorative  proper- 
ties from  its  aftion  upon  the  fmalleft  nervous  veffels, 
and  not  in  the  arteries,  veins,  glands,  lymphatic,  and 
adipofe  veffels.  Thus,  as  all  augmentation  and  accre- 
tion of  the  greater  entirely  depend  on  the  extenfion  of 
the  fmalleft  lateral  veffels,  which  are  nervous  tubuli, 
the  nutrition  and  reftitution  of  what  is  wafted^  muft 
be  confiderably  dc'gived,  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  this 
beverage  morning  and  evening.  From  this,  the  medi- 
cinal effefts  of  the  tea  upon  the  folids  are  found  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  firft  of  phyfical  principles;  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  folids,  which  is  made  by  the  applica- 
tion of  any  part  to  the  place  of  a  wafted  part,  is  always 
effefted  in  the  fmalleft  canals,  of  which  the  greater 
confift. 

And  as  every  falutary  change  of  the  fluids  is  made 
in  the  fmalleft  veffels,  the  fanative  tea  poffefTmg  the 
power  of  conveying  nutrition  into  the  moft  minute 
channels  of  the  body,  the  liquids  muft  derive  from  it 
the  greateft  renovation. 

From  this  combined  efPed  upon  the  folids  and  li- 
quids, the  ftrength  of  the  greater  veffels  is  increafed, 
and  thus  is  the  whole  aggregate  body  invigorated;  for 
every  artery  derives  its  energy  from  its  fides,  which 
are  compofed  of  the  minuteft  veffels.  To  enter  into 
a  complete  detail  of  its  medicinal  principles,  would 
require  a  volume  itfelf ;  we  muft  therefore  avoid  any 
further  inquiry  of  its  effefts  as  a  phyfical  remedy,  ia 
order  to  leave  a  few  pages  for  its  confideration  as  ari 
aliment. 

7'he  qualities  of  an  aliment  chiefly  depend  in  their 
.  nature  affording  that  nourifhment  which  is  proper  to 
the  time  of  taking  and  the  ftate  of  the  body.  Indeed, 

without 
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without  -  their  poffefTing  thefe  relative  properties,  ei- 
ther meats  or  drinks  are  injurious  inftead  of  beneficial. 
For  this  reafon,  phyfical  necefTity,  more  than  tyrant 
cultom,  has  caufed  a  thinner  aliment  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  than  what  forms  the  meals 
of  dinner  and  fupper.  This  neceffity  arifes  from  the 
ftate  of  the  body  being  in  the  morning  juft  recover- 
ing its  fpirits  from  a  comparative  ftate  of  relaxation 
and  imbecility  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  from  the  ftomach 
being  enfeebled  by  recent  digeftion.  That  the  body 
immediately  after  fleep  is  in  a  relaxed  ftate,  may  be 
perceived  by  the  peturbation  the  fpirits  experience 
from  any  furprife  or  violent  aftion  inftantly  fucceed- 
ing.  Fits  and  faintings  have  frequently  been  the  con- 
fequence  of  perfons  of  quick  fenfibilities  being  fud- 
denly  wakened.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  relative  debility, 
grofs  and  folid  food  muft  opprefs  the  fpirits,  and  thus 
render  the  body  incapable  of  deriving  nourifliment 
from  fuch  an  untimely  aliment.  But  if  what  is  taken 
is  light,  pure,  and  apt  for  producing  chyle,  the  fto- 
mach being  capable  of  digefting  it,  muft  turn  it  to 
the  moft  wholefome  nutrition.  To  attain  this  end, 
foreign  teas,  from  their  lightnefs,  have  been  univer- 
fally  adopted ;  but  as  we  have  found  from  their  na- 
ture, how  ill  adapted  they  are  to  be  given  when  the 
nerves  are  already  too  weak  to  bear  their  violent  aftrin- 
gency,  fuch  ftiould  be  ufed  as  are  poflefled  of  the  moft 
nutritior^.  without  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  relaxed 
fibrillae. 

When  the  ftomach  is  enfeebled  by  recent  digeftion 
in  the  afternoon,  to  take  then  another  meal  of  folid 
aliment  muft  evidently  tend  to  deprefs  the  digeftive 
powers,  and  thus  prevent  the  body  from  having  thai 
nouriftiment  it  might  receive  from  a  lighter  aliment. 

The  fanative  tea  being  found,  from  the  preceding 
inquiries,  to  poflefs  the  moft  aftive,  fubtle,  penetrat- 
ing, and  balfamic  compound  oils,  falts,  and  fulphurs, 
which  pervade,  without  irritation,  the  minuteft  canals, 

muft 
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lYiufl:  affbr^  Uiat  fp^cies  of  aliment  -which  the  body  irt 
a  morning  and  afternoon  requires.  While  it  attenu- 
ates, it  reftores  the  tone  and  fubflance  of  the  juices, 
llrengthens  the  folids,  invigorates  every  natural  func- 
tion, and  thus  affords  the  means  of  enjoying  all  the 
comfort  that  a  healthy  body  and  a  happy  mind  can 
beftow. 
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THE  END. 


